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ABSTRACT 

This report investigates the concept of 
individualized education both from a descriptive view of its general 
features and purposes and from an analytical view of specific 
components in such systems, identifying the component steps necessary 
for planning and implementing individualization. Chapter one deals 
with the importance of individualized instruction in terms of 
problems facing the natibn's schools and in terms of public 
expectations of the schools. Chapter two invest igates the salient 
features of three nationwide programs (Program for Learning in 
Accordance with Needs — PLAN*^ Individually Prescribed 
Instruction — IPIr and Individually Guided Education--IGE) . These 
three programs are the most highly organized, widely disseminated 
efforts in public elementary school individualized education, and 
together contain most of the elements in any individualized system. 
Chapter three describes the programs of nine selected schools, some 
of which were locally developed, and some of which were a mixture of 
local and national programs. Chapter four lists and describes 
critical aspects of planning, implementing, and evaluating systems of 
individualization. Chapter five examines problems involved with the 
individualization process — problems of individual schools in a system 
trying to "go it alone," problems of record keeping, community 
support, scheduling, team teaching, learning environments, and 
funding. The final chapter presents reflections on the study, 
recommendations, and general conclusions on the philosophy of 
individualization. An annotated bibliography, a list of schools and 
programs studied, and a description of project procedures are 
appended. (MB) 
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FOREWORD 

This report is for persons charged with the responsibility for our 
nation's schools -- teachers, administrators, school board members, and 
policy makers at the state and national levels. It is also for any 
other interested persons — pupils, parents, and members of local 
communities. 

The basic data for this report came from two sources: (a) direct 
observation of classrooms (K-.9) and conversations with school personnel 
in 42 schools, and (b) evaluation data, research reports, and descriptive 
articles and books on the subject of individualized instruction. 

Some early school visits were made by both authors of this report, 
after which each author made other visits independently in order to 
accomplish visits to as many schools as possible. The joint visits helped 
to set tha observation and interview procedures to be followed during the 
later visits. The schools visited are listed in Appendix A. 

The literature reviewed was far more extensive than is suggested 
by the items listed in the Selected Bibliography section of this report. 
Only the most extensive or most relevant references are cited in this 
report. Both the ERIC System and conventional library search methods 
were employed to locate the some 200 books and articles which were 
actually read and abstracted during the course of the project. 

This report, in general, is organized to go from the more descriptive 
aspects of specific individualized instruction programs to the more 
analytical examination of specific components in such systems. Thus 
the early chapters deal with descriptions of general features and purposes 
of individualized instruction and with brief descriptions of specific 
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programs, both locally-developed and nation-wide programs. The 
remaining chapters identify the component steps necessary for planning 
and implementing individualization, and they air some issues and 
problems. relating to individualized instruction. One chapter presents 
a "hypothetical composite picture" of how an ideal program might operate, 
drawing from the best examples observed of how each component might be 
implemented. 

The authors wish to thank the many superintendents, principals, 
teachers and other school personnel who welcomed them to their schools. 
Those persons made it possible that their successes as well as their 
problems could be shared with others by means of this report. Thanks 
are also expressed to the. persons who read the first draft of this 
report and made comments designed to correct errors and to improve 
the usefulness of the report to the intended readers.^ 

Finally, the authors are indebted to the pupils in the many 
individualized.- instruction classrooms visited. These pupils answered 
all questions the visitors asked, and since many of them had been 
taught to regard all adult visitors as **teachers", the authors thus 
were sometimes called upon for "help" such as the assigned teacher or 
aide would provide. It was a happy experience to step into these 
classrooms to fihd that 90 per cent, if not al] pupils, were busily 
engaged and "on task." In each classroom, a few pupils^might look up, 
and smile or wave or speak to the visitor, whereupon they would return 
at once to their study. The pupils appeared to be happily busy, whether 
working alone, in pairs, or in small groups, with little evidence of 
raciaT..^tens1ons or other disturbances. The presence of the visitors 



appeared to create almost no disturbance of pupils* attention to their 
studies. 

In this report, an attempt is made to blend the observations 
made in the 42 schools with research data, and to interpret the total 
data in a form that will help school personnel make decisions and plan 
for the future. 



Chapter 1 : 

The Importance of Individualized Instruction 

Why should the topic of "individualized instruction" be of current 
importance to the nation's schools? Hava not good teachers always 
tried to give attention to each pupil's interests and needs? Why is 
this topic especially timely now? 

This topic is of special timeliness because of some of the current 
problems facing the schools at the same time that public expectations 
of the. schools are increasing. More is being expected of the schools 
at the very time that new problems are facing the schools. This 
situation might seem impossible to resolve except that new tools are 
now available to the schools. One of these tools consists of a whole 
vanity of techniques for developing organized systems for individualizing 
instruction. Other tools will also be mentioned. The purpose of this 
chapter is to relate individualized instruction to other tools which 
may be employed singly or in combinations by schools to solve current 
problems to the degree required by good professional practice and 
expected by public opinion, and hence by public policy. 

Current Problems of Schools 

Increased Hetero(!]enei ty 

The typical school, as well as the typical classroom, now has a 
wider range of pupils than ever before. 

Within schools, this results from racial intergration, higher mobility 
of families, closing of smaller schools, more bussing of pupils for 
greater distances, and many other factors. 
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School is no longer only for the wealthy, the academically elite, 
or pupils whose backgrounds permit them to learn by a single conventional 
group method of Instruction. Also, schqol is no longer restricted 
to preparation for either farming, homemaking, manufacturing, or the 
professions^, as was the case earlier in our history. 

Within the classroom, heterogenity is also increased, not only 
because the total school population is more varied, but also because 
of the shift away from "sectioning" or "tracking" of pupils at a given 
age or grade level into different classrooms, each composed of either 
"high," "middle," or "low," pupils. While the shift away from "ability 
grouping" is justifyable on both philosophical and empirical grounds, 
it does require new roles and new skills of the teacher, and new tools. 

A Changing Society 

Many current writings comment upon the speed of change in our 
present society as compared to earlier times. Comment also focuses 
upon the pluralistic nature of our present society. The public school 
curriculum presumably must be flexible enough to prepare a heterogeneous 
pupil population for many different future adult roles, including some 
future occupational skills not yet fully identified. All these factors 
require a degree of flexibility in both curriculum and methods, that 
apparently was not needed in the past when changes came more slowly and 
when fewer people were to be prepared for fewer kinds of adult roles. 

It would be difficult for the school curriculum to adjust fully to 
any one of these factors, yet it must attempt to adjust to all 
heterogeneous pupils, pluralistic values, multiple adult roles, rapid 
change, and uncertainty of the direction of future change. 



Clearly no one tool or set of tools will make all the adjustments 
needed, but individualized instruction appears to be one of the needed 
techniques, 

other Problems 

These include racial tensions, drug usage, dropouts, discontent 
with curriculum and methods, and general public dissatisfaction with 
school programs and results. Some schools are criticized for not teaching 
basic skills; others for not offering vocational programs; and others 
for disregarding the welfare of children who differ from pupils who 
previously attended the school. And not the least of problems is public 
reluctance to increase taxes to meet rising costs or new needs. 

Public Expectations ' ■ 

In spite of the above problems, many of which are relatively new " 
•to the schools,' the public is asking for: (a) a more varied curriculum 
to meet the need for vocational as well as academic programs; (b) higher 
degrees of pupil achievement, especially in. basic skills; (c) more attention 
to individual pupils to insure quality education for all; (d) direct 
accountability by the ^i^chools; and (e) reduced expenditure per pupil. One 
is almost tempted to conclude that "never before was so much asked by 
so many of so few at so little cost." 

The Schools* Response 
While no claim is made that all schools are moving as systematically 
as might be desired to solve the dilemma of the present problems vis-a-vis • 
the present public expectations of schools, certainly many schools are 
taking a variety of steps to meet the challenge. These efforts may be 
classifed as to methods and classroom organization, on the one hand, and 



as to. curriculum content, on the other hand, as listed be! 



Met hods and CI ass room Organization ■ 

1 . Team teaching 

2. Ungraded classrooms ^ 

3. Open space classrooms (pods) 

4. Differentiated staffing 

5. Learning resource centers 

6. Flexible scheduling 

7. Individualized instruction 

8. Group dynamics 

9. Computer-managed diagnosis and remedial instruction ^ 

10. Work-study programs 

Curriculum Content 

11. Drug education 

12. Cultural studies 

13. Career education woven into basic studies 

14. New vocational thrusts 

15. Inclusion of personal development objectives 

This report, of course, focuses upon item 7 in the above list, 
but in the schools visited, individualized instruction was often seen 
in combination with some of the other arrangements listed above. 

Varieties of Individualized Instruction 



The varieties of individe.-lized instruction discussed in this 
report include only those found in the 42 schools visited. The total 
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grade span represented is K-9; the individual Schools visited included many 
specific level combinations," such as: K>2; K-3; K-4; K-6; K-8; 

6-8; and 7-9. 

This report thus includes only those types of organized individualized 
programs of instruction seen at the above levels. B^' organized is meant 
that efforts made by individual teachers, ^lone. were not included. 
The programs observed were organized efforts of at least several teachers 
in a school or several schools in a district. Excluded, then, are 
techniques of individualization which individual teachers employ as a part 
of conventional procedures. 

As will be seen' in later chapters, these forms of organized 
individualized programs require many cooperative efforts, different 
kinds of support, and a variety of ways of sharing space, materials, 
techniques, and experiences. Some schools began by importing either entire 
instructional systems or components of them, from ongoing programs which 
originated elsewhere. Other schools developed thei-r own programs, using only 
some materials or components designed for a system operating elsewhere. 
Some of the importing- was from systems developed at unive>^sities or 
R&D centers o*' laboratories; other importing was from other schools, 
either by visitation, special training, workshops, or adoption nf specially- 
designed materials. 

Roots from th e Past 

It is not intended here to present individual ized instriiction as 
something new. Attention to the special needs of individual pupils 
has been emphasized in the past writings in educational theory and^practice • 
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and in the psychology of incJividual differences. As seen in the 
school, the familiar Winnetka Plan and many others were the historical 
forerunners. And it Is not that the early school programs failed; 
rather interest in them shifted as new points of emphasis in education 
waxed and waned. Briefly said., the popular trend seemed to shift from 
skills, to adjustment, to science after launching of the Soviet Union's 
Sputnik, and now to what might be called a "new humanism" — an interest 
in each pupil and all aspects of all pupils' needs - their aspirations, the 
frustrations, their past mistreatment or disadvantaged status, their 
present problems and their future plans. While this new kind of interest 
in the person seems to be t<ie result of social and political trends of 
recent years, differential teaching for different pupils is not new. 
Bu,t recently developed tools, a's well as public demand, may make the 
present trend toward individualization more permanent than were past 
efforts. 

New Tools . , 

For a century, at least, textbooks used in teacher training exhorted 
the would-be teacher to pay attention to the interests and needs of each 
pupil, but few, tools fpr doing this were offered, and few modelings of such 
a method were demonstrated by the teacher trainers. Now, however, there 
are new tools and there are opportunities for observations , demonstrations 
and workshops to. help prepare teachers to use individualized methods. 

Some of the specific tools useful for designing an individualized, 
instruction program are, old, ahd some are new. For example, diagnostic 
tests were prevalent in school prae^tice 50 years ago. Then they faded 
out. Some of the techniques on which those old tests were based are 
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still valid, and some refinements have since been made. Other tools are 
more recent in origin, but almost all have many historical roots. Some 
currently useful tools for an individualized program 'include: 

1 • Techniques for classifying and analyzing goals and objectives. 
The taxonomy by Bloom and others is perhaps best known. Another. by Gagne 
and Briggs (i974) covers objectives, i^ the following domains: attitudes; 

motor skills; intelVectual skills; cognittve strategies; and information 

■ 1 ' . ■ ■■ \ 

or substance learning'. „„ • \ 

2. Techniques for needs analysis. These incl\de use of data from 
forecasts of the future; study of community needs artd resources; study 
of national policy and educational goals.; and study of the pupil and 
his family. ^ ^ 

3. Techniques for determining learning sequences. The specifics vary 
with the. domain of learning, but one example ^ the skill hierarchy, has 
been used to derive objectives and sequences for intellectual skill areas 
of the xurriculum. ^ 

4. Techniques for group interaction analysis . Various methods of 
interaction analysis help describe on-going processes, and the results 
can" suggest improvements for small.- and large-group methods. 

^ 5. Techniques for diagnosis and prescription. Various kinds of tests 
and other assessment instruments can be the basis for planning a course 
of instruction based on pupil's current status with respect to a given 
curriculum. 

6- New types of instructional materials. These include audiovisual 
presentations, tape recordings, special workbooks, programmed instruction, 
and a variety of other materials which, once selected by a pupil or 
assigned. by the teacher,, permit the pupil to progress , largely without 
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direct help from the teacher. This frees teacher time for planning 
programs for each pupil, for diagnosis and prescribing learning objectives, 
and for personal tutoring whp trouble with the assigned 

materials. 

7. Computer uses. In some ociiuuls, computers are used either to 
store cumulative data on- the learning styles and modes of each pupil, 
or to suggest appropriate new assignments, or both. In some systems the 
computer shows tjie varieties of materials, media, and activities available 
for each objective, so that the teacher can match the material to the 
pupil (Harnack, Toepfer, and Sullivan 1974). In other applications the 
computer helps match materials to pupils (Flanagan; in Harriet Talmage 
[Editor], 1975). In a minimum use, the computer can keep the cumulative 
record of pupil progress. 

8- Keying of materials and tests to objectives. In all schools 
visited, some form of "keyiag" was done either by the system developer, 
by district personnel , or by the teachers. This brings "congruence" among 
objectives, evaluation of progress, and learning materials and activities. 
This keying can be accomplished for commercially available materials or 
for locally developed materials, and the process of keying can help 
spot g^ps in needed resources. 

The above tools represent some of the key reasons why organized 
individualized instruction programs are a current reality. Continous 
improvement in the total process can be expected to, yield increasingly 
better results in the future. 
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Exclusions 

Some educational procedures which might well be designated as 
"individualized instruction," but which were not observed' arid hence 
are not discussed here, include: credit bv examination; honors programs; 
independent study programs; seminars for i : gif;:ed; taking academic 
"overloads," and the English "free "school " concept (e.g., the Surrnierhill 
school) and the English open "infant schools." 

Inclusions . . " 

The meaning of individualized instruction as treated in this 
report was derived by observing, in the. schools visited, combinations 
of any or all of the following practices. 

l.,Some proportion of class time is spent for use of self-instructional 
materials, such as programmed instruction booklets or workbooks . . The pupil 
works alone during these periods, so the work is self-paced by the 
pupil . 

2. Some proportion of class time is spent by. pupils working in 
pairs " reading alo:id to each other or working out problems together. 
Sometimes these pairs a(ctually amount to peer teaching— a child who has 
mastered cin objective helps another child to do so. 

3. Some proportion of class time is devoted to small group activities. 
Typically these groups consist of five or six pupils, and the activities 
may be introduced by the teacher and then left for the pupils to carry on 
to completion. Such groups are formed and reformed at frequent intervals 
depending upon each pupil's progress in the overall scope and sequence of 
objectives. 

4. Some small-group work is automatically paced by audio recordings. 



Each child in su^fi a group hears the directions as to ho>^ to proceed 
through a pair Of earphones. Often the audio directions pace the group 
through exercises in workbooks. While the grouping is thus mainly for 
convenience of ^ccess to earphones located in one corner of the classroom, 
often the children obtain cues by watching each other, and feedback to 
each problem in th ■ is provided by the recording. 

5. Large-9'"Qui often devoted to listening and oral 
communication skins which can be so conducted for a group whose .reading 
levels are widely varied. Thus reading and mathematics skills are 
developed by a sequence of individual and small-group study, because 
sequencing is inifiortant, while other skills. and enrichment experiences 
can be achievetl in la""ger groups. 

6. Large oP^n a<"eas (pods) often involve still larger groups of 
pupils and several teachers. Within the total area, some specialized areas 
are designated ^Or individual and small group work, while certain periods 
are scheduled fo^ total-group activities, film viewing, and the like. 

7. In most Of the 'above modes of study, the specific materials used 
are often selected on basis of teachers' knowledge of the learning styles., 
that appear to characterize each pupil. Most of the objectives are 

keyed to several kinds of Print and non-print materials, to aid teachers 
and pupils in fflaking choices of materials avid activities. 

8. While incli vidua! ized instruction could include pupil choice of 
objectives, this ^ind of pupil choice was not frequently observed. Perhaps 
since most of th^ individualized programs observed we're for reading and 
mathematics, sU^h pupil choice may be less appropriate than it would be 
for other curricijium areas. More pupil options as to choice of objectives 
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were observed in some areas of science and social studies programs. 

9. Free periods were observed during which pupils could choose' 
play or enrichment activities, or could continue work in basic skills.- 

10. Regardless of type of learning mode,, pupils were often given 
the means for making self-evaluations of progress before asking for 
further evaluation by the teacher. 

'^ten permitted to interrupt work on skills which 
are more difficult or demanding by use of a variety of break activities. 

12. Pupils in some schools are permitted to choose between a 
self-contained, ungraded classroom, managed by one teacher, or an open- 
space managed by several teachers. In the open-space choice, pupils often 
are free to seek help from the preferred teacher. 

13. In all the above arrangements, teachers conduct initial 
placement assessment, and they carry on contifi diagnosis and pre- 
scripti™ for individua^ piipils, regardless of ther the prescription 
is for "Traividual or group work on a particular jective. 

1^ all the above modes there is frequerr assessment of pupil 
progress, and continuous adjustment in plans for each pupil. 

The above practices were those most frequently observed; others 
will be specified in the description of .specif ic programs in later 
chapter:, which will also snecify the planning activities that are 
necersa- for carrying out ~e above learning iBDiies. 

1:: " apparent from tte above list of freQiiie^tly observed modes of 
:iDeraT.^~ that the term irtri vidual ized instruction can be somewhat 
misle^r—,;. Certainly, in the present context, the term does not mean 
that a :edcher directly instructs one pupil at a time as the major 
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mode of operation. Typically, a pupil spends as much (if not .more) 
time in group activity as in solitary study. One field reader of the 
draft of this report suggested the term "individualized learning", a very 
reasonable alternative. In any event, the more familiar term is 
retained here, but perhaps it should be considered to mean "individual 
diagnosis and prescription followed by an appropriate mode of learning." 

Selec t ion of Schools for Site Visits 
The school districts and individual schools visited were selected 
on the basis of the following selection criteria: 

1. A desire to sample both national and local ly '^(jevel oped programs. 

2. A oies^re -nclude schools which began with a national program 
but switch :c - Iccally developed program, and vice versa. 

3. A -re -£ visit schools from their first year of imp" rmentation 
on to severa /ear of implementation. This factor ratherV automatically 
led to class — nervations of teachers in their first year of such 
experience, - r. rre most experienced. . 

^- A c - - see a cross section of schools in terms of: city, 
small town nigh, n«dium, and low income of the constituency; 

all racial - old and new physical facilities; schools aided by 

ESEA Title rle III funds, or neither, .rograms adopted b. a single 

school in ^ di— r-:-, by a few schools, and i all schools; and various 
regions of the "-Ton (excluding Hawaii and A aska). 

5. A desirr— • see a variety of ways of "ndividual izlng instruction 
in conjuncti-c- * use of other tools listed in this chapter and in 
coiiibi. nation w - , ariety of innovative practices and a variety of 
local conditKT: 
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6. Finally, it waT~decided not to visit the same schools whose 
programs were summarized by Ediing {1970}, as he saw rhem from 1968-70. . 

The selection of schools for the present project was facilitated 
by lists of adopting schools provided by three nation-wide programs, namely ^ 
PLAN*, IPI, and I6E, by persistent use of the telephone, by personal contacts, 
and by assistance from area coordinators of the three nation-wide 
programs. These three programs are described in Chapter 2; the term 
"nation-wide" or "national simply means that these programs have been 
widely adopted, not that they have the approval of any governmental 
agency. 

Special Terminology of Importance 
Throughout this report, terminology which is peculiar to a single 
school, district or type of individualized program has been avoided. 
In each case of such unusual or esoteric terms, it was possible to 
find a more cormionly understood, generic term which would serve the 
purpose. For example, in the opening section of Chapter 4 there are 
listed 22 steps (or stages or components) which apply to planning and 
operating an individualized instruction program. It is believed that 
the meaning of those is either/.al ready widely understood, or that rhe 
meaning is made clear by the context in which it appears in this report. 
Thus, item 14 on that list, "task plan," is a general term the 
equivalent of which may be called by various other terms by various 
schools or individualized programs, e.g., "daily prescription," 
"lesson assignment," "module," "learning unit," "teaching-learning unit," 
etc. The reader who wishes to become familiar with the special terms used 
by national systems may find these in items listed in the Selected 
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Bibliography. 

In this report, indiv lual i zed "programs" and "systems" have been 
used interchangeably. It was not the intent to place the word "systems" 
in the now widely used context of "systems analysis" or "systems approaches 
to the design of Instruction." However the reader familiar with that 
field of study will see a criide parallel — in this report, by both 
"program" and "system" is meant a planned, integrated set of compor 
for operating individualized instruction, including components such as 
those listed in Chapter . 4, in contrast to mere parts of a system, 
such as "instructional materials," "classroom organization," and the 
like. 

In spite of the above effort to use ctunnonly understood terms, there 
are three terms often used in this report which have a distinctly literal 
meaning, and hence need to be made clear at the outset. A discussion 
of objectives, object-v—refereneed tests, and norm-referencad tests 
follows . 

Objeeti ves ^ 

Since goaVs and objectives often become confused or merged in. usage, 
the meanings here need to be specified. The term goals is reserved to 
mean such long-term outcomes of education as might be realized at the 
.'end of an entire K-12 curriculum. Such goals may include "good citizen- 
ship/' ''education for leisure," "vocational competence," "skills in 
read and mathematics," "indepencsnt learning," et:. > " 

objectives, on Ihe other hand, refer to much shorter-term outcomes 
of '-^struction such as may be acquired by a pupil in one hour or one 
week of study. Another distinction here is that an objective refers to 
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what the pupH can do and can be observed to do , on a test or evaluation 
exercise, at the successful * completion of a learning task. An objective, 
in the present context, does not refer to what a teacher does or to 
what content is presented to the student. It refers rather to a new 
outcome of learning that can be identified as a new kind of performance 
on the part of the pupil. 

For example, "adding whole numbers, duumy fractiorib, "adding 
inixrc iumDe;\ , " and "adding decimals" would all appear as separate 
objectives in an entire listaf objectives for a given level within 
the si:ope and sequence of a mathematics curriculum. To be sure, passing 
separate tests over each of these different objectives would require the 
prior learning of a still-jnore basic set of skills, such as "carrying," 
which would be found as earlier objectives within the total sequence. 
All these, however relatec, can be identifier as separate skills and 
can be measured as such. ■ ' 

Different programs list objectives in different degrees of detail. ' 
One prpgraTTi might show a sepa-ate objective on pronouncing the differen^^i'^ 
sounds of the letter "a," while another program may list a broader objective 
of pronouncing. vowel sounds.. For this reason, the number of objectives 
for a year of study would vary greatly among programs in the same skill • 
area. Buz however narrow or broad the objectives might be, the 
individualized instruction program provides both learning materials (and 
.activities) and tests for each objective. Thus the task of keying materials 
anax^sts to objectives is a critical one in all the school programs 
observeXin^peratlon. The objectives describe the desired outcomes, the 
materials and activities provide the means for learning, and the tests 



provide the mechainsiii^or placement, diagnosis, prescription, and monitoring 
of pupil progress. 
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However, narrowly or broadly the objectives are stated; they are 
usually provided to the teacher in a recommended sequence, which may 
be followed quite literally or departed from to some degree, depending 
on the perception of the teacher as to the degree to wr sequence .tv 
be varied: It is this vari. on i egard tu sequence whit!., in oar , 
leads some teachers to prescribe more individual study and others to 
prescribe m.ore small group work for pupils who are near the same point 
in the sequence but not at the exact same point. 

Often objectives make clear "only what the pupil is to learn to do, 
such as "add fractions." Sometimes the objectives are written to 
include how the pupil will be tested for mastery of the objective, and 
how well he must , perform to be cleared to go on to study of the next 
objective. Regardless of how the entire purpose is communicated, the 
key to individualized programs is to provide the teacher with the 
objectives, the tests, and appropriate materials. The teacher, in turn, 
often then communicates the objectives to, the pupils so they will under- 
stand the- purpose of . the assigned work, i.e., so they will know 
precisely what they are expected to learn to do next. ^ 

Object! ve-Referenced Tests 

J The term objective-referenced test refers to a test designed to 
determine whether or not a pupil has mastered > specific objective. 
Other authors use the term "criterion-referenced test" because such test 
results are interpreted in terms of the level of. pupil performance that 
is used to define acceptable performance or mastery of the objective. 
The two terms are used interchangeably in this, report, i^nd they carry 



the following. implications : 

1. The test determine whe nr not a . i"^ has 
mastered a specif ^ 

2. The test thus permits early detection and diagnosis of failure 
to learn, helping to identify the need for remedial study, and it helps 
to verify mastery when the pupil has succeeded. 

3. The. test normally is not used to rank order pupils or to derive 
percentiles, letter grades, or to perform other, "normative" purposes, 
nor is it used to compare one school^.<ir classroom with another. Thus 
the test does not need to yield a wide range of scores, and it does not 
have to "discriminate well all along the line," so long as it provides 
a basis for the mastery or non-mastery decision for each pupil. 

Norm-Referenced Tests 

On the other hdnd, the. tenn "norm-referenced" test (for either a 
teacher-made or standardized test) is reserved for tests covering long 
blocks of learning time (such as a year) and which hence measure mixtures 
or composite sets of objectives, whether or not the objectives are 
identified. The features of a norm-referenced test, thus are: 

1. The test is not usable for diagnostic purposes or for daily 
monitoring of pupil progress, as it does not show which specific objectives 
a pupil passed or failed. 

2. If the test is a stani^ardiized test, iz may not have been designed 
to measure the objectives adopted by a particular school . 

3. If the test is a standardized test, it has been designed to yield 
high variability of scores; jt thus discrimiriates among various degrees 
of learning. The interpretation of scores, for either indiviauals or 



groups, IS made by reference to norms which represent performance for large 
numbers of pupils. Scores on such tests usually correlate highly with 
intelligence, and they may or may not measure the objectives adopted 
by a given schpol . 

Use of Tests for Program Evaluation ^ - , ' 

It may be noted that both types of tests mentioned above may be 
useful for program evaluation. Use of objective-referenced tests can Ihow 
how many pupils mastered which objectives (and how many) during the year. 
Such data are also useful for determining just where the program needs 
improvement. Nonn-referenced tests may be used to compare the new 
•program with some other program, or to compare average" score's to 
national norms. A strong note of caution is in order at this point, 
however. If local objectives are very different from the (implicit ^ 
or explicit) objectives on which a norm-referenced ttst was based, then 
results from that test would be ''invalid" for evaluating the program. 
On the other hand, if a local school's objectives coincide closely with 
those measured by the test, then the test could be used as an aspect 
of program evaluation. 

Due to the above consideration, if there is rather good agreement 
nationally on what objectives a K-6 reading or mathematics program should 
employ, and if^>ocat teachers direct their .efforts to mastery of those 
objectives, then rtesults from a norm-referenced test (interpreted by use. 
of national norms) c\jld be very us^ftjT, Indeed. If, on the other hand, 
a K-6 reading or mathema1>^^ eitfploys objectives different in 

natur^^om those of most schools, /l^hen a norm-referenced test (designed 
for niost schools) would not. be r:^evant for evaluating the local program. 



unless it were to show what was not achieved while the locally-valued 
objectives were being achieved (as measurad by objective-referenced tests.) 
The public and the media need to understand these matters when standardized 
test results are quoted as evidence of the effectiveness of local school; 
otherwise gross misinterpretations may result leading to mistaken conclusions 
as to the value of the local program.. 

For a more complete discussion of "objective-referenced" and 
"norm-refereo.ced" testing see recent measurement texts or Gagne and Brjggs 
(1974, Chapters 9 and 12). For aspects of program Evaluation other than. 
^ test scores see EpiE (1974). . ^ ' . 

Summary 

This chapter has dealt with the importance of individualized 
instruction in terms of problems now facing the natioa's schools and * 
in terms of public expectations of the schools. Many tools available 
to teachers for meeting the present challenge have been listed. Most 
of these tools are and have been employed in various combinations along 
with individualized instruction. Varieties of i ndividual ized' instruction 
were listed^, showing those which were and were not observed In operation^ 
ifi the visits to 42 schools. 

The criteria which led to the selection of these particular schools 
and school districts were specified, and terminology of distinctive 
importance for this report was discussed. 



Chapter 2: 

Three Nation-Wide Programs, in Individual i,zed Instruction 

Of th^ 42 schools visited, some. were implementing one of three 
nation-wide programs developed elsewhere, some were cp.erating a locally 
developed program, and some represented a combination consisting of 
some components of an imported program and , some local Iv developed 
components. In the latter case, the imported components were sometimes 
from one of the three nation-wide 'programs and at^'pther times from 
another local ly developed program. 

In this chapter, attention centers upon the" three nation-wide 
prqgrams. An effort is made, to^present a composite pictuVe of 
how each of the three operates in ^typical .adopting schools.. 

Chapter 3 describes the varia^tions that are seen in how specific 
schools implement the three national programs^ as well as how ' 
locally developed programs :;perate, and mixtures of locally develo^d 
and adopted program components. Furthermore, there are differences v 
aliiong teachers and among schools in details of how a ^tal program is 
operated within a general framework coordinated' by the district office. 

Capusle descriptions of the three national systems are presented here 
because, these three systems are, to date, the most highly organized and most 
widely disseminated efforts in individualizing instruction in public 
elementary schools 1n the United 'StateSjy and because, taken together, 
these systems embrace most of-rthe elements of any system of individualization 
Also., continuing consulting assistance is provided by the developers, or 
the diffusers end publishers, or both. The descriptions given here are 
intended to present only the most s^alient features of each system. For ' ( 
further details about the programs, the reader should consult the 
appropriate references in the Selected Bibil aography in this report. 
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Origin and Current Status of the Three Systems 
Each of these three systems was: initially developed in a university 
or private research organization. During planning and initial development, 
selected school personnel and subject-matter experts were a part of the 
team. Then after small scale school tryouts, the programs were further 
developed and refined with the aid of publishers or other diffusion 
agencies. 

The origin .of the three systems was as follows: 
1. .Program. for Learning in Accordance with Nteds (initially known 
as PLAN, and later changed to PLAN*). Initiated by John C. Flanagan 
at the American InstUutes for Research, Palo Alto, California. 

, 2. Individually Prescribed Instruction (IPI). Initiated by Robert 
Glaser at the University of Pittsburgh. 

3. Individually Guided Education (IGE). Initiated by Herbert J. 

Klausmeier at the University of Wisconsin. 

ft ' 

After .initial development and field tests, other organizations 
became involved for further development and dissemination. Westinghouse 
Learning Corporation is now completely responsible for further development 
and marketing of PLAN*. Research for Better Schools,' a non-profit 
organization, is responsible for dissemination of IPI, and is now cooperatii 
with' the University of Pittsburgh in developing new products which are 
conceptually like IPI but when marketed will not carry the IPI label. 
The Institute for the Development of Educational Activities, an affiliate 
of the Kettering Foundation, and the University of Wisconsin, are both' 
involved in disseminating IGE. The developer of IGE is now heading a 
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project sponsored by the Seat<s Roebuck Foundation to develop pre-service 
and in-seryice teacher preparation materials for IGE. Various publishers 
are assisting in these activities for IPI and IGE. 

Continual revision and -'jvelopment have characterized PLAN*, PI, and 
IGE, in part because the original plans required that the system be field 
tested and revised before being marketed, and in part because of 
increased interest in individualized programs by school personnel. 

Descript io n of the Three Systems - 
Program for Learning in Accord an ce with Needs (PLAN*) 

^ Description . PLAN* is a system that provides a way to individualize 
the entire basic curriculum at all grade levels, K-12. The most complete 
part of the program is for the elementary level. The system includes 
lists of objectives for each curriculum area (language arts, mathematics, 
social studies, and science), tests for placement and monitoring pupil 
progress in each curriculum area, and sets of detailed directions to the 
student ^nd to the teacher as to which instructional materials to use - 
and how to use them. The developers of PLAN* have keyed specific pages 
of existing commercially available instructional materials to the objectives. 
When a school purchases PLAN*, it buys the objectives and the task plans 
which direct the student to. the materials . If a school does not have 
the materials which are keyed to the plans, then these materials must be 
purchaser, too, or the task plans must be amended to reflect relevant 
materials that are available. 

To assist the teacher and student in selecting and scheduling objectives 
to be mastered, a computer support system is used. Each day the children 
and teacher submit answer cards to tests over completed work through' a 
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terminal in the school or district office to the computer, which is . 
located in Iowa, and the computer prints out various types of data which 
are available the following day. Daily monitoring of each child saves 
the teacher much work and facilitates grouping children with similar 
needs. 

PLAN* offers alternative courses of instruction in 'some subject 
areas. These alternatives are called "strands"; each strand utilizes 
materials from different publishers* although the intended outcome is 
the same. Since the basic approach is to design instruction for the 
objectives around available materials, a school needs to plan for a few 
copies of many different textbooks, for example, rather than adopting 
a single text for all pupils. The program thus avoided the development 
of new materials except when no suitable material could be found. This 
strategy would presumably keep development cost down, but the cost of 
installation of the system and the cost of materials purchased may not 
have been significantly influenced by this strategy. 

PLAN* is flexible and adaptable in that participating schools can 
develop local objectives, key their own materials to them, and tie these 
local packages into the computer support system. 

An important advantage of the PLAN* approach is that the producers 
are constantly revising the task plans to include newly published 
instructional materials, and they continue to work with schools to make 
the system compatible with local conditions. 

PLAN* in operation. In a typical day, the teacher begins by scanning 
the computer print-outs that were delivered at 7:30 a.m. These show 
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the students' progress on each of their individual programs of study. 
During the opening period the pupils follow directions in their task 
plans, reading specified pages in, different texts or listening to 
tapes and completing accompanying exercises. When a task is completed 
the pupil consults the print-out to see which objective is scheduled, 
and writes his or her .ame on the blackboard under the column headed 
"ready for new task plans," 

The computer print-outs are for each cyrr'iculum area, and they 
list all the children alphabetically for each classroom. After each 
child's name appear the numbers of the objectives the child completed 
and was tested upon as well as those started^ deleted, or scheduled, 
-based on a program of studies for each curriculum area developed by 
the teacher and the child. Most of the objectives are teacher-assigned 
but some are chosen by the child. 

The computer then keeps a record of each child's progress daily. ^ 
For example, one. of the print-outs available from the previous day 
may list all the mathematics objectives dealing with fractions, and 
aften'eaph objective appear the names of the children who are scheduled 
to start the objective as well as those who are working .on.it or have 
compl(ited ' i t . ^ 

When pupils are on schedule or ahead of schedule in one subject 
area, they fnay next select either skill or enrichment objectives in 
a favdrite a^rea. When two or more pupils are working on the same 
objective, they may decide to work together, depending upon the nature of 
the acilvityi Some game-like activities may typically require two or 
more p4rtici|jants . 
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By consulting the chal kboard to note whicr pupils are ready to start 
a new objective, and by consulting the print-our*^ to note wh' t r ,y be 
undertaken next by eaci oir-'^ - e teach r is able :Ke both ndividua 
an gro ignments 1; e*''^' ::ient manner. Wh - Introductory 

explan n. or directions are -^equired for an ob' dve, the teacher 
car - .nge to avoid having to repeat them d ig the same day. 

Then th . cher has time for individual conferen:e5 . |^hecking progress, 
and advc :: ; planning. 

Wher Dupils are ready for tests over various : .signed or self^chosen 
objectives, they use soft pencils to mark answer cards which are taken 
to the computer terminal for processing; results will appear on the 
print-outs the next day. 

Once each week a summary print-out is also delivered to the teacher. 
This summary shows how many objectives each pupil completed the previous 
week. This information alerts the teacher to pupils needing priority 
attention either because they scored low on tests or because no objective's 
were completed. The signatures on the chalkboard also notify the teacher 
of pupils ready for new instructions. 

The weekly print-out records which objectives were passed on 
basis of the tests provided by the program and which objectives were 
certified as passed by a personal evaluation conducted by the teacher. 
This gives the teachers the freedom of substituting their own evaluations 
for the tests provided, or to use both means for monitoring of progress. 
Teachers sometimes write compl imentary notes on these print-outs as 
a reward' device. 

Every nine weeks, the computer provides a record of objectives 
completed and scheduled, a record that the school uses to report 
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Evalud : 



CtSj^ Ir the ERIE report (1974), the objectives 
riescribed as haying a strong cognitive orientation 



adopted by 



but little - 



on affective objectives. Objectives in social 



studies and 1 



srts were said to focus on activities "from a 



disinterested clinical approach which appears to lack personal 

Involvement ~ittment.-" At the same time, the cognitive objectives . 
were said to . .cus almost exclusively at lower levels of cognitive 
activity. The report also Indicates that there is little stress upon 
alternative learning outcomes, and that the tests provided reflect this 
consistent focus upon only the action verbs specified in the objectives. 
The evaluators raised the question of whether the specific objectives 
are consistent with the broader goals such as self-direction, responsible 
decision-making, intrinsic motivation,, and .positive attitudes toward 
school . 

The evaluation report suggests that different schools may use 
PLAN* in either a rigid or a . flexible manner; this very matte may 
determine how well tse broader goals are met. Teachers were quoted 
as reporting ^fei rney could Team to adjust to PLAN*'s demands and prescribed 
instructional o:~ v/lthin two years, and pupils were reported having 
a positive fe-r th sbrnt the control they have over their own time and 
learning pace - -linistrators reported a clear need to be both 
instructional leaders and communicators of the program to parents and 
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non-PLA;~ teachers. 

Sinci PLAN* is not :ased on any single learning r struc: :nal 
theory, this provides the strength of openness in app i .: ion bu: 
it may also bring a weakness in a lack of a consistent rhodology. 

In the judgment of the ERIE evaluators, there are :onclus1ve 
studies to indicate whether PLAN* students achieve mor-: less tnan 
do other students. But after reviewing available data, .-e evaluators 
concluded that there were shifts in both, the positive and negative 
directions when achievement data were compared both witni- schools 
(before and after adopting PLAN*) and between PLAN* and non-PLAN* schools 
Some of the more positive data were for grades up through 6. The 
recommendation made by EPIE was that" a school should examine PLAN* 
and ask whether it represents the type of curriculum and the form 
of individualization that the school desires. 

Costs. ;No data on program development costs were, obtained for any 
programs discussed in this report. Therefore all costs to schools 
refer to installation costs and^yearly costs of continuing the program. 

In the case of PLAN*, the major expenses after the intial purchase 
of any materials not already on hand are for the computer se- ices, 
lease of terminals, and for replacement of instructional mateHals. 
After the first year, the costs drop. In 1973-74 it was -^rJnated 
that a school already in PLAN* for several years would spemx abouil $42 
annually per child for all contractual services, as compared -a rne 
national average of $18 per pupil (See EPIE, 1974). In Aur^r^, Illinois, 
where most of the eleven schools in the Eastside district use PL~'I*, 
the cost per pupil is only $4 per year because of the economies of 
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- Indiv dLa11,> Prescribed In$rru:tion (I^I) 

•escrirrion. I I represents a som^^hat different apn-roac- to 
indiv rjal ration in that in :ii:dition to providing object-^ ves, cests, 
and task plans, the instrucf^anal materials are also supplied with 
the system. The most complete urograms are in reading, mathemarics, 
and science. Users of IPI have found thet aides are essential in 
helping to keep records, since IPI does not now include a computer 
support system (although such a system is planned). 

IPI is known for the highly organized way in which each pupil is 
guided through the following procedure. The pupil is tested and placed 
at the proper enr-v level on a series of objectives in reading or 
mathematics covering six years of school. The pupil is tested further 
to diagnose specific skills that need to be mastered in the level. 
Then the pupil is given directions as to which materials to use and 
in which order (this is the prescription). - Both the pupil and the 
teacher participate in evaluation of rhe pupil 's' progress . Many of 
the materials used by tne pupil are sel ^-instructional . Finally, the 
pupil is g'ven a posttest on the skill and a new prescription based on 
the test r-isults. 

The instructional -^terials are at present undergoing extensive revi 
and exoiansion so the: -yture 3ierationa descriptions, sspecially of the 
IPI readir- program, will be :rrrsiderab y different even though the 
basic approach --diagnosis, prescription, and evaluation — will be 
continiasd. Procedures will thES -differ somewhat among first, second, 
and third generations of materials, and among the different subject 
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cription of an IPl science program 
ascription would accurately reflect 

I . • - : D eration. These pre :edures were observed in one classroom 
using t-.£ " science program called Individualized Science: 

Tv-- -tnree children entered the room which was set up as a science 
center, a.-: they opened their folders and began working some in 
groups )f -wo to five, others independently. The children were following 
directions "n cask plans to accomplish specific objectives assigned 
on the basis of placement test results. 'Some children were being 
instructed by audio tape, whereas many had opted to use the written 
form of the same material. Most of these self-instructional lessons 
incorporated many manipulative activities, includi-ig use of 
chenica s, measuring devices, nrodels, and scales. 

"is, without assistance from the teacher or aide, had just read on- 
his -isk plan whicr lesson he was supposed to start. He removed from 
the -ck where the esson s-'-sts were stored, the appro. -iate one 
as ^ dcatec on his tas.s 3la:r.. He then removed from me tape storage 
a-ec z b; ~ontai-ing weight: and a cassette tape. Going to a table on 
-ni- we placsc a tai:E "layer and a scale, he put the tape on the 
- -^te recorder e,~d listened to the detajled instr:.ctions on 
use 0- r^e sveights. Chr- ansv^red various questions in writing on 
his dn~«e^ 3heet and later cnerked th§m himself. He was obviously able 
tO Tiaiiage much of ^his learning by ..himself even though he was only in 
the third grade. . . 

During the hou'r-long science period, the teacher mez with students 
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individually to answer qu-stior: , to assist in some of the more 
involved experiment?, anc to p-vide follow-up wprk to^ildren who 
had reached a similar point in neir programs. 'j 

Other students had reache:. points in their plans that permitted a 
choice c^- the type of addit on work each wished to pursu; related 
to the previous lesson. C fcj>, Michael, chose an illustrated folder 
which q,.:ve directions for making a wheel out of a small a.umiruim pie 
pan as -art of a system for converting heat energy into kinetic 
energy. Tne folder also included pertinent and challenging questions 
about tn- experiment. At each step in the experiment, Michael wrote 
his observations in his notabook. 

Two students were making shapes out of tinker-toys; several children 
had chosen to read stories related to their *vork; and some were playino 
a science learning game. \n aide assisted students ir setting jp 
equipment; this oer-^n a was observed keeping a runm-g inventory 
:of supplier , -.an. cf whic *'=-e consumable. 

In aadition to check rheir own work, pupils wer- also mcintainirv 
records of their progr«; ; prof-'le sheet in their ^dividual 
■folders. Tie teache- asuh. -eadily check any pupil's print in 
progress, by lookinc : ~ the .Togres chart. 

The teacher had . s:eDarate\record for each child, too, but this did 
not require a great deal o-' time str^ce .,so much was being handled by 
each child. Whenever possible, childr^ii^ were also deciding for themse^'8s^ 
which sequence they would follow in a given set of activ^'ties where tne 
order was rmt c Itica' As a --suit of the responsibill :y given children 
for many rf t-*- prn-adyral aspect; (and they had Ho be -^ugh :. all these 
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activities in a thorough orientation program), the teacher spent 
most of the time inte^-acting with chilaren on substantive rather 
than procedural matters. While the noise level was rather nigh, 
it was mostly 'nroductive n.. ^^-e' that one wculd expect from interested 
learners involved in a mult-xude of differer-z instructional activities 
at the same time- 
Even though the science orogram is thc^ii-^ghly and carefully 
structured, there seemed to :e many ways for ^^oviding each student ^ 
with the opportunity to raice choices and to oe responsible for his 
or her own learning- In surr the emphasis ir the class was definitely 
on learning rather than or tearhing. 

Evaluation corrinents. ""he EPIE evaluatir ^eport ^"^97^ .ii5c::ists 
that IPI may be described ay ^^arer iaU-centf raths"^ the teacher- 

centered, individual -orienra: \ii:^^er tr^an r iP'Orientei. id based 

on the theory underlying prt;c smred irstrucr on. Thus "zii of the 
instructional materials are f-* nst-uct inn ?,1 , not reir:-- ig frequent 
help from the teacher. Prr;,r : PLAN^ :nd Z-l are simile- relating 
objectives to tests and inrr"\— lonal uiaterials. PLAN^" ut* izes 
exist;ing materials while IPI relies more upon newly-develoi id materials 
The sequencing emphasis among objectlivs is somewhat hsavir'^ in IPI 
than in PLAN*. 

While PLAN* organisr ^structtfon c^ouna selected ter als, IPI 
created new packages crmsTring af abjecirves and new mcrB^rals. IPI 
was rated as using more sel f -ins tract ixmal materials than did PLAN*. 

The EPIE evaluators ^und tnat IPI pupi's came to urefer 
individual over group activities, and rhis ir^eference v^as reinforced 



in the program as individual progress thru the program was plotted , 
on record sheets. The reading program requires more group activity 
than the original mathematics or science program, but ERIE could not 
determine whether children's attitudes were different among programs. 
ERIE described IPI activities as reactive rather than initiatory due 
to the lack of pupil-initiated projects, IPI was said by ERIE to be 
committed to the concept of fixed, pre-selected goals rather than 
to emergent goals. If this characterization is correct, a school might 
wish to consider which orientation it prefers as a part of its decision- 
making procedure. If pin-pointed goals are preferred to more vague goals, 
c. school might incline toward IRK 

lost schools report that the burden of record keeping is the most ^ 
serlcjs operational problem with IRI, Money for aides or other added 
personnel .is usually required. Few schools adopt all available IRI 
curr culum areas because of the burden of record keeping. One school 
-tay adopt the reading or mathematics and another school may choose 
science or social studies. 

ERIE noted in IPI, as in PLAN*, the absence of affective objectives. 
ERIE described the outcomes as "limited but predictable" il reference 
both to the emphasis on lower levels of cognition and the lack of 
affective objectives. 

ERIE reported that the pupils were reluctant to deviate from 
skill sequences in order to work on extra learning activities, as the 
extra activities were viewed as retarding progress on the goal of 
completing a segment of objectives. ERIE judged that such a procedure 
might in some instances reduce generalizing experiences and thus Interfere 
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with full mastery of concepts in favor of learning a. "verneer of 

right answers/* On the positive side, however, ERIE conceded that a 
carefully developed skill sequence may reduce the amount of "repetit-^'^-n 
without learning" that is often encountered in conventional Instruction. 
Later versions of IPI material vary the programmed response mode to 
break up the repetitious responding called for. in earlier materials. 
In science, the addition of manipulative materials helps accomplish 
this aim. 

Summative evaluation results quoted by EPl'En'ndlcate thatClPI pupils 
score as well or better than non-IPI« pupils on starftlardized tests, 
achieve higher scores on IPI tests, and have a positive attitude 
toward school and'learning. Parent reactions also are favjiwrtfTe to* 
IPI. These findings need to b.e weighed against the other issues covered; 
by the EPIE evaluators. 

Costs. Suggested producer's costs for IPI as reported in an EPIE 
report (1974), are as follows: for 150 children, the average cost per 
child for IPI math for the first year would be approximately $7.50, not 
including manipulative material s. For science, it is $10,80, including 
supplies and.equipment. These figures do not include in-service training 

"9/ 

for teachers or salaries for teacher aides. It Would be a severe jolt 
to the school budget if a'^'school adopted all IPI curriculum areas, and 
it would be a burden to teachers. Gradual implementation therefore 
- appears wise. • 

■ ■ ' I 

Individually Quided Education (IGE) 
^ Description . IGE is still another approach for individualizing 
instruction. Basically^ IGE is a model for changing the organization and 
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psychological climate of a school in, ways that may facilitate any chosen 
^ specfic method for individualization. The organizational model encourages 
differentiated staffing that permits flexibility in meeting children's 
needs. Psychologically, the IGE model emphasizes shared decision -ma king 
at different levels — among teams of teachers and aides responsible for 
100 or more children, among team leaders and the principal, andimiong 
different schools in the same region. With respect to curxitulum, one -• 
system which has been developed for use in IGE schoolsi\ a beginning 
reading program including a sequence of objectives, tests, a record 
keeping system, and files and teacher guides and some student activity 
sheets. However, most schools key their own existing materials to the 
objectives. Like IPI, the IGE reading' materials are still being ' 
(^vel oped and refined. ^ 

IGE in\op6fratiorK_ A typical^ operation for an IGE schbo A"nvol ves 
teams of three to five teachers planning jointly for instruction matched 
to the needs of each of 9G to 150 children. An observer sat in on one 
planning session by a teaching team. Three teachers (one of whom was" 
the team leader), an aide, and a student teacher were present to plan for 
reading instruction for 90 children. 

The team leader had a card for each pupil which showed progress in 
elementary word attack skills as measured by objective-referenced tests. 
The cards had been arranged into fifteen groups by an aide in advance 
of the meeting. This had been accomplished by threading a skewer thnough 
coded holers in the side of the cards, each hole corresponding to' one skill. 
If the skill had been mastered, the hole had been punched open and the 
card would fall out, leaving'; only cards for children who had not mastered 
the skill. , " ■ '■ 

^ ^ ■ "40". 
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Factors other than skill mastery were being considered, such as whether 
the child coulc* best receive, the initial instruction in a group mode, or 
1f he or she would profit more from independent study using a taped 
program or from tutoring by an aide or reading specialist. The teachers 
decided that a .few children should be retested, and for others who , - 

appeared to have some type of learning disability, it was decided that 
the school psychologist would be asked to give special tests. A^^five 
people at the meeting seemed to know all 90 children well, and when 
any one child's problem was discussed, each teacher and even the aide, 
contributed information based on experience with the child. 

The following day thechlldren were in the different skill groups 
that had been organized earl ler. Each teacher had two groups of 9 to 
18 children. Each teacher worked with one of the assigned groups for 
about 30 minutes and then with the other group, Children jln each class 
who were not receiving teacher-directed instruction or practice worked 
Independently on activitias. r^ated to the assigned skills. The school is 
organized so. that each -chiVd in the „pr;imary gracles receives- approximately 
30 minutes of skill, instruction daily. ' * / ^ 

J While most of che children were in their SkiTy'groups working either 
independently or with a teacher, other children w'^fe being tutored by 
one of three reading specialists. , " " ^ 

In the library/materials center, which inc/tuded a large number of 
nonprint materials, several children were vyorking independently or in 
small groups. Some had been assigned to specific tape ^^^^ograms which 
their teachers had decided would be more effective than group instruction, 
and other children were in the materials center because they had mastered 
the skills being taught in their groups earlier than had the other 
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children; these faster learners Were reading supplementary materials 
or playing games related. to the skills recently mastered. 

In this school the teachers normally test their reading groups 
after' two weeks of instruction, and then they re-group the children 
accordingly. Until this time, the daily planning sessions will be devoted 
to other curriculum areas. 

Evaluation comment . The EPiE report (1974) agrees. with the earlier ■ 
comments in this chaper in" describing IGE as an approach to team 
decision making and reorganizing the classroom environment. Thus there 
1s less emphasis than in PLAN* or. IPI upon specifying the learning 
object,ives and materials, and there is less emphasis on specific methods ' 
for individualizing instruction- The focus on the needs of the individual, 
however, is the common element among all three systems. 

Due, perhaps, to the less prescriptive nature ^f IGE, the EPIE evaluators 
made fewer criticisms than they made of PLAN* and IPI. The reader must 
judge for himself, however, whether the EPIE evaluators were also biased 
agains^t PLAN* and IPI. When a program commits itself to the task of 
specifying objectives, materials, and procedures, it opens itself to 
more specific criticism than if a less prescribed curriculum were offered. 
Whi'le EPIE criticized the level of cognitive activity growing out of 
'both PLAN* and IPI,, it appeared also to react somewhat more strongly against 
the" behavioristic >heory underlying IPI. Yet it labelled the absence of 
a consistent theory base in PLAN* as both a strength and a weakness. 
It thus seems difficult to escape the conclusion that EPIE evaluators 
were looking foir more of an open or humanistic system, which perhaps they • 
found "in IGE. 
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Summative evaluation data for I GE cited by ERIE were considered 
less extensive than desirable, but one study of results of the reading " 
program for 23 schools indicated better word attack skills for IGE 
pupils than for comparable pupils in the same schools as measured a 
year earlier without the word attack .program. Other evaluations relate 
to the attitudes of pupils and sta.ff toward IGE as a whole. These 
Reactions are generally favorable, but as the ERIE report concludes, 
probably correctly, "IGE is whatever a school makes of it." 

Cost. The Wisconsin Research a(nd Development Center suggests that 
to start in IGE, at least $10.00 per pupil for two years will cover 
the added/costs of one aide for every 150 children, higher pay for team 
leaders, and additional instructional materials. This figure does 
not include any teacher-training materials or consultants' fees. 

The Problem of Classification of the Three Programs 
To conclude this overview of the three nation-wide individualized 
instruction systems observed, two points need emphasizing. One is the 
great amount of variation in the ways programs are implemented in\chools; 
the second point provides one reason for the variation: implementation 
and operation are in the hands of people who ultimately determine not 
only the local flavor of a program, but how well the resources are 
utilized to enhance children's learning. "• 

Due in part to the above factors, the authors decided against presenting 
a classification scheme by which one would check cells in a matrix to 
attempt to summarize the main features of the three national systems 
described in this chapter. Many such classification schemes were 
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considered, but the conclusion was reached that it would be necessary 
to use the scheme only for a specific school or classroom", not for 
the program in general. Another problem was that to be complete and 
accurate such a scheme would require too many descriptive categories 
probably at least 100 rather than the dozen or so that would be more 
manageable. 

Other writers have attempted such a classifying scheme, including 
Edling (1970). However that scheme ap|!)eared too general to be very 
descriptive, and the present writers did not feel tHey could apply it 
unambigiously to these three national systems,. Since this conclusion 
was reached, for the national systems described in this chapter, no 
attempt was made to use a classification scheme for the locally developed' ... 
programs described in Chapter 3. However, readers who would like to 
see such a classification effort may refer to thfe Edling report or the 
one by Hull (1973). ' . ^ 

In place of a classification attempt, earlier^in this chapter comments 
on the three national systems have suggested some other possible descriptive, 
categories which might be of use to others who may wish to try a classifying 
scheme. These are: 

1. Degree of specificity in defining the objectives. 

2. Range of levels of cognitive activities associate with th,e objectives 

3. Frequency and adequacy of tests used for placement and for 
monitoring of pupil progress. 

4. Number of alternate materials and activities provided for each 

/ • ... 

objective. - ■ ' > . 

5. Degree of prescriptiveness or openness in specifying sequences 
and methods. | 
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6. Degree of emphasis upon team teaching and shared decision 
making among school staff members. 

7. Degree of pupil choice in se'fection of objectives. 

8. Degree of emphasis upon enrichment vs. basic skills. 

9. Degree of pupil self-initiated activity.. 

10. Method of record keeping; use of computers, 
n. The type of theory base for the curriculum. 

12. Degree of use of self-instructional materials. 

13. Use of new materials vs. on-the-shelf materials. 

14. Methods for avoiding waiting time or "down time" when a pupfl 
needs help from the teacher. ' 

15. Frequency of making new prescriptions for the pupil. 
While some of the above descriptive. variables were used earlier 

in this chapter to make some comparisons and contrasts among the three 
systems, the authors would not feel comfortable in attempting to 
put this in the form of a classification scheme in "summary chart form, 
for either the' national or the locally-developed programs. 

In summary, it appears that the details 'of application of any system 
vary so much from school to school and from teacher to teacher that 
careful efforts to describe fully are preferable to attempting to 
describe by merely classifying. The authors preferred to attempt to 
give composite pictures of typical applications of the national systems : 
and to describe specific schools and classrooms in the case of iQcally- 
developed systems. The field reviewers have helped to make these 
descriptions as accurate, as possible. 



Chapter 3: ^ 
Descriptions of Selected School Programs 
In this chapter there is. a change from "composite'' or "typical" 
applications of the three national systems to descriptions of specific 
applications by selected schools. Also described are some legally- 
developed systems, and mixtures of nationaV and locally-developed 
I' ■ ■ ' . - 

components as developed by particular Schools or school systems. 

Walter T. Moore Elementary School (K-5) 
Tallahassee, (Leon County) Florida 

History of Program 

The school building was constructed in 1967 in the "pod" or 
"open space" construction style. 

Under a Title III project, program development was funded from 
1970 thru 1973 under the name "New Adventures in Learning" (NAIL). This 
is .a language arts program, K-3. In the spring of 1972 the project 
was evaluated by USOE as innovative, successful, cost effective and 
exportable. It was funded as a National Demonstration/Diffusion Center 
^ from July 1973 to June 1975. . 

The school has conducted one-week training sessions for the personnel 
of adopting schools from several states, and it will next turn to training 
of teacher trainers for still broader diffusion effects. 

This school was the first open space school constructed in Leon 
County. It is a model in arrangement, furnishings, materials, programs, 
and personnel. Its location brings a balanced mixture of black and white 
and urban and rural pupils, thus^ providing the heterogneous pupil 
population needed for a real test of an individually determined learning 



program. , j - . 

The school is arranged into 7 large areas, or fiods, of which 3 
are demonstration areas and 4 are non-demonstration areas; each area 
is comprised of at least two grade levels. Special areas for music. * 

. . \ 

art, etc., are separate from the other 7 areas. 

Social studies and science are an integral part of oral language 
in the language arts program. Mathematics is also individualized. 

A first year trial of a completely individualized program with 
extensive personal conferences between teachers and pupils was abandoned 
due to achievement gains no better than under conventional instruction. 
Under the present combination of individual study and large and iaall group 
instruction, gains in measured skills became much more impressive. 

Componen-:s erf the Program 

Key coTTTDonents of the present program are: 
"I • Initia: diagnosis , based on a variety of appropriate tests and 
observations, to determine each child *s level of language developments - 
2- Individual prescription of activities in reading appropriate for each 
child's learning needs and learning style, all keyed to a permanent individual 
reading skills record extending to grade 8. 

3. Usage of oral lang u age, reading, and psychol inguistic exercises, 
as appropriate for each child's profile: 

4. Continous monitoring of progress, permitting formation of small 
groups for short periods of time as an improvement over the conventional 
"tracking" extending over an entire year. 

5. Use of behavior modification techniques to encourage academic and 
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social maturity and to minimize discipl ine problems, 
6- Frequent use of Friday as a child-planned day to provide .opportunity 
for either more enrichment or for catching up in skills progress- • 
7; Use of alternate materials and sequences as a second from of pupil 
choice and as a facilitator in forming groups* 

8. Self pacing for individually prescribed activities but group pacing 
for teacher-conducted activities. 

Project Findings :. 

Of 310 pupils K-3 --^e number scoring belcw 1,4 on Gilmore Oral 
feeding Test dropped frrrn 58 per cent to 27 per cent bv the end of the project. 

In the. first year, 20.7 per cent were not expected to read dtTe to ow 
mental age; this was recuced to 10 per cent by the third year. 

In 1970, only 10 per cent read at or above grade level; this was 
increased to 50 per cent by 1973. 

Further conclusions were: 

1. Without adequate direct teacher instruction, no known materials 
produced satisfactory gains for pupils of this school. 

2. Word attack must be combined with vocabulary and comprehension 
development to achieve satisfactory results. 

3. Significant growth in all measured skills (including IQ) was 
experienced by the prog-^am regardless of the degree of retardation 
at the outset. (This does not include permanently handicapped 
children, such as the blind and deaf, who receive special attention, 
and Whose gains are not Included in the above results.) 
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Dougherty County Schools. Albany, Georgia i 
Program Description ■ 

• This school district, with Title I funding aid, developed a 
compensatory program In, reading skills for the most disadvantaged 
children whose tested' reading level was far below grade norms. ^The 
selected children go to the Title I classroom for 50 minutes per day 
of individualized instruction as a supplement to the basic reading/ 
language arts program conducted by regular teachers. 

"here is one Title I classroom in each of 16 public schools plus 
on. c.rcchial schpol . Eacr of the 17 teachers, assisted by a paraprofessional , 
teacrr an average of 102 students per day in groups not exceeding ' 
17 pi;-jils each. 

These 17 teachers had an initial workshop on how to conduct the-- 
program, supplemented by .continuing in-classroom training and assistance 
by consultants and supervisors. 

Pupils are selected for the program on the basis of- reading test 
scores and recommendations of teachers. Some pupils stay a year or more 
in the 'special program. Some children achieve 2 or 3 years' gain in 
skills in a one-year period or sooner, but a few gain no more than in regular 
classes. 

The program operates by individual diagnosis and prescription. 
This enables teachers to assign tasks that children need and are' ready 
to master. A permanent record card, K-C,. is used to record mastery 
of skills listed on the card. While there is a general orderly pattern 
of progression from elementary to advanced reading skills, this program 
is by no means a linear j lock-step pattern. Teachers have found that 
different children can progress by somewhat different sequences of 
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prescfipticns. Teachers use varicus options in sequencing as well as in 
selection of materials. 

A prescription sheet enables the teacher to plan the work for each 
child for as much as a week at a time. The child learns*to locate the 
assigned materials by reading the codes written by the teacher on the 
. prescriptior^ sheet. Sometimes the assigned material s'jre programmed 
instruction booklets, tut sound tapes combined with workbooks^ are also 
used, and al,so books for reading pleasure. Cbmmercial ly available 
materials are used as much as possible. 

Children new to the program receive small group instruction on 
how to follow the prescriptions and how, to locate materials and operate 
simple sound recorders. The younger ones, of course, require more help 
In these matters than do older children, butall soon learn to do these 
things without help, thus allowing teachers and aides to concentrate 
on giving academic help rather than procedural' help. 

A given set of materials is oftet^ used in different ways for different 
pupils. ^0, example one child may use a programned booklet to master ' 
an objective with no help from the teacher. Other children must be 
le4 through the same program by the teacher repeatedly, so that they 
learn both the procedure and the reading skill. Some children will receive 
such personal tutoring several times during an hour; others need no such 
help. 

■ It is common, in both conventional and individual ized classroorr- , for 
teachers to speak of "eye contact" as an important way' of monitoring the 
pupils' activities. In this Title I program, some teachers use "ear 
contact." They ask all pupils to do all their individual reading aloud. 
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so the teacher can detect when a pupil needs help. To the visitor 
uninitated in such a pro^cedure, it appsred amazing that thp teacher, 
while helping one child in a tutoring fashion, could hear aim register 
..the needs of other children for the teacher's help. These youngsters 
often al'l read at top voice, yet the teacher and the aide were attuned 
to the cues signalling need for correction or help.' Apart rrm its 

use as ajiionUoring.^dev^^ technique might be useful revive 

the premium which years ago was placed .upon oral reading sxris. 

Results 



. This program has been validated by USOE as an exemplary Title I . 
program. . 

Morgan (1974) summarized the results of this' Title I pr-agram for the 
19^3-74 school year, for 1120 Title I pupils in 12 elementary schools, 
grades^ 1-6. Results are quoted here, first in terms of reading gains, 
and then in. terms of dollars per objective gained. 

Since, the children were selected for the compensatory program 

\, 

because thejl^\were the lowest achievers in reading, there could be no 
control froup Within the district for comparing the reguTar program 
with the special\rogram.- Therefore gains scores were used, so that gains 
for the pupils, in the Title I program during 1973-74"could be compared 
with their own gains dijring previous years in the regular program. 

Since there was no gain score for th^ previous year/ for those who 
were first graders in 1973\74, the differences quoted .between prior 
years and the 1973-74 year refer to grades 2-6. However gains during 
grade 1 were measured. 

Significant d'ifferences at the .01 Alpha level or better were 

■ ■ - ■ \ ■ 
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obtained between the gain scores for the compensatory program and prior . 
gains for the same pupils in the regular program, at all grade levels, 
on each of the following tests: Qray Oral Reading Test, Slosson Oral Reading 
Test, and the CREAD Test, Form A. These differences were not only " 

'Statistically significant, but they seem large. For example, taking 

gains on the Gray Oral Reading Test (Morgan, 1974, p. 45, Table 1), here 
are. th€ -differences : - 



Grade 


Mean months 

Gain per month of 

Treatment 


Previous mean 
Gain per month 
in School 




1 


.799 . - 


0 . 




2 


1.151 


.247 




3 


^244 ' 


.441'' , 




4 


1.768 


.261 




5 


1.673 


;:f .425 






1.298 


.462 





Cost per pupil of the regular language arts program was computed 
at $16. per month, and the special treatment was. calculated at $24.38,/ 
per month. Norma ny only the cost of keeping a pupil in school is 
computed. 

But Morgan also computed the cost per pupil for each month of gain 
in reading skills; on this basis, the special program actually cost less 
t han the regular program! As Morgan expressed it, "It actually cost less 
to teach better. " / 

Morgan pointed out,, that the above results are for a compensator y 
program, offered to children for 50 minutes per day in addition to regular 
instruction. The results should not be generalized to other situations. 



tven.so, the mean gains were impressive, as well as cost effective, ^ 
if one counts cost in terms of achievement gains rather than simply 
time spent in school. . ■ ' 

The data for 1973-74 were only for grades 1-6. The ifjro gram is now 
in effect in some schools through grade 9. The observer formed the subjective 
impression that .for the longer achievement-retarded ninth graders, only 
small gains may be brought about. Any possible gains in 1 iteracy are of 
course desirable for those pupils, but the advantages of starting at a 
younger age are probably greater, and might be demonstrated by later. data. 
The ninth graders had probably experienced failure in reading skills 
for so long that their motivation for the program was lower — at least 
it seemed so to the observer. The ninth graders appeared apathetic as 
compared to the younger pupils. . 

Morgan's report (1974) cited evidence that other compensatory . 
programs typically have not produced the magnitude of gains found in this, 
program. This fact makes this program's results of added significance \ 
and worthy of close study -by interested schools. While other progV-ams 
-reported here may be -equally, successful, often the careful research 
documentation made by Morgan is not "done. This program would appear to 
merit the status of a demonstration program, just as its merits have 
already been officially recognized by the designation of exemplary 
program. 

(-'.'' 

Duval County Schools. 
Jacksonville, Florida 

Program Description 

Individually Paced Instruction (IPI ~- .not to be confused With the 
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Pittsburgh-developed Individuallly Prescribed Instruction) has been 
Ibcdlly developed tfy'er the pa^t six years by interested K-6 principals 

•■ ■ Y ' ■ 

and teachers under the leadersh^^p of an associate superintendent who / 
.provided the initial plan and continues to provide resources for 
development and implementation. \ . 

The subject area most thoroughly individualized is reading. 
■Mathematics instruction is now being \indivldual ized following the basic 
system used for individualizing reading. At present 31 elementary 
schools are using the IPI program for reading (of 130 elementary schools 
in the district) . . / , . ' ' 

A sequence of reading objectives has been provided by the district 
with a- series of criterion-referenced pre- and posttests. Teacjiers in 
schools interested in developing the IPI-^system have participated in work- 
shops to "key" existing meiterials to the objectives. The district . . : 
has then provided schools, participating in IPI with catalogues ^l^isting 
the^e "keyed" materials. Teacherk also "key",other materials they have 
av^^ilable in their respective schools. As a result of the plan to involve 
classroom teachers in selection of materials, there is considerable variation 
among ;,teachers even in the same school in the materials and methods they 
usfe to attain the objectives, although the objectives themselves do not 
vary among schools. / . 

' The organizational structure for the IPI schools has nbt substantially 
changed students^ are placed in classes at different g'rade levels as in 
a conventional system. Within each class students are tested to determine 
where each child is on the sequence of objectives^^r reading, and, in 
any class at any grade-level there is considerable variation among , the 



objective assigned to various pupils. Whenever pqs si ble students 
who are working --on the. same objectives ark grouped together to receive 
initial instruction often teacher-di related. Then the students' work 
independently until they master the objectjive and are regrouped. . The size 
of groups differs as well as the length of 1 time any group stays together. 
Some teachers group on the busis of a single objective, while others use 
their judgment as to when several objectives, which are closely adjacent 
in the sequence, can be used for grouping. , ' 

An important feature of the program is the provision for aides ' 
to help keep records and to organize and assemble materials for the ' 
teacher. Aides were also observed conducting individual tests and 
performing dirept tutoring functions under the supervsision' of the teacher, 
Also each IPI schrol visited has a master teacher who helps coordinate the 
testing, assembling of materials, utilization of aides, and training 
of teachers in implementation -of IPI. This person also serves as a, 
liaison between the district IPI director and the school. ' 

Stages in Implementation' 

Since this school district is a very large one, and since the 
inq^ividualization program was developed locally beginning with leadership 
in the district office, it may be' useful to readers to note the stages 
by which this program developed. ■ v 

1. In 1968, the associate superintendent for curriculum began to 
introduce nine principals to the concepts underlying individualized 
instruction. ■. . 

2. During the next year, a set of objecjj'ives and tests were developed,' 
partly by modifying existing materials. Pe/sonnel of nine schools we're 
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were^^l'/^i^ il,-, OppoAtinHj/ Examine or make limited use of these materials 
as pa^ tj^ or\^r\t^t\Qfi.. 

I ^/V'^^hop ivgjS <;or\clu^Wd, with assistance from consultants, to 
furth% ^JS'^s^h^^ pe>^sonnei in niethods of systematic planning. 

\f (i ^^tYiR hifed c^Hral staff Personnel for leadership roles, 
and 0 Vl/^ ^^Ppl^iti^n^^rv funcjs (local. State,. and Federal). 

\/ l^^lvi'^'^a^i'i^eci fe^^inO Program was introduced into one 
sch^o'' /t/'V^t, tP^^/into other volunteer schools. 

\ ^l^le I V^ds Wer^ obtained, the program was expanded into 
oon'\i>^]A[/h Scho<^^ls' wh^re H w^s also well received and implemented. 
• V^^'^^"" 19 /f'^^'^^'^g ^^^siipns are Offered by district staff for . 

— PfiJ-.5oJ^/) /-t /i6v;iy,/^cjoptihg schools. 

V '^^°9'"3r^ "'^ *^°^tinii'ousiy assisted, monitored and coordinated 
by -th^l^^^^j ^t^dirAt^r of ipl and a master teacher at each participating 
schdo'^, • 

(^ktr^^t and scl^^ol personnel continue to "key" new matsrials 
made ^V/\ '^1/ for ^a^h, obje(;ti ve , 

^0, i/'^b^f'^en-i^Vy f^^ds ^^ve ^een approved by the school , board to 
prowi^^ \^ \^'^l^^4\Qci record keeping system to reduce the amount of time 
tedChA^ i ^U^^f^ ^-n keep'irig re(;ords. 




'^v/^S^^ed/ V '^^i^--dj>*^ict Office illustrate the principle 



that^t^j Y M'^hjfe/^Ment is n^t always directly proportional to costs ^ 
. invol/^(^x f^in^ schools W^lch ^'irst implemented the individualized 
progf^\ \ ^(^,^ ha/^''*^he ^ddi'^">on3l personnel and assistance later provided 
to foi/ih \/^^ /^^JioC'ls unde^, th^ Etn^rgency School Aid Act (ESAA) yet in 
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the associate- superintendent's view, the quality of ins'truction 
and the use of the IPI system are higher and better in the nine original 
schools. This difference may be due in part to the "volunteer" status 
of the dh'ginal nine schools, and in part to school population 
differences. Yet the achievement data do indicate some improvements 
from the IPI program in the other four schools, as summarized below. 

During the 1973-74 school year, for the four ESAA schools mentioned 
above, the district set the objective of increasing reading achievement 
through use of the IPI reading system. Specially designed objective- 
referenced tests which measured vocabulary, word analysis, comprehension 
and oral reading skills were used to determine whether this objective 
was met. Based on desired gains set as criteria, first and second grade, 
pupils met the objective, but for grades 3-5, only the fourth grade of 
one' school and the fifth grade of another school met the objective. The 
older pupils (grades 3-5) achieved more objectives than did the younger 
pupils (grades 1 and 2), but since their criteria wer^e higher, they did 
not achieve the objective. Yet on the Stanford Achievement Test (SAT), 
fourth and fifth graders were growing in reading achievement at a faster 
rate than first and second graders. Thus the criteria for "success" 
may have been set too high for the older pupils\or they may have had a 
large achievement deficit to overcome. In general\groups which scored 
well on the IPI tests also scored well on the SAT, ^\ 

Special IPI costs for theESAA program for the four schqols (2,110 
pupils), averaged $186,54 oer pupil. A possible hypothesis, nob 
testable by these data alone, is that it takes more money to remedy Urge 
achieverrent deficits than it does to satisfactorily operate either a convention 



or an individualized program for more normal school populations. 

The relatively high costs cited for four schools for this locally 
developed program may become less as costs are armortized over more schools 
each year. Also fewer aides will be needed as record keeping becomes computerized. 
The district office estimates that after the district acquires its own 
computer, one-time installation cost will be $7,500. per school, and 
subsequent yearly operation will cost $3,000. per school. 



Manuel de Vargas is one of five schools (in a district of 42 schools), 
participating in a Differentiated Staffing Project. For this program, 
the State legislature has allowed schools to increase the state- 
mandatea teacher/pupil ratio of 1:30 to as high as 1:45. This is done 
by reducing the number of certified teachers and allowing the schools to 
use the monies saved to employ aides usually three aides for each 
teacher replaced. The total .effect is to decrease the paid adult/pupil 
ratio to as low as 1:18 with no additional funds required for personnel. 

The program, in effect since 1971, has been evaluated by the district. 
Two of the findings are that (1) over 70 per cent of the teachers' time 
is spent providing instruction to children individually or in groups 
of 10 or fewer and (2) teachers give twice the amount. of instruction 
in a one-to-one relationship as that given in the conventionally staffed 
schools. 

Flexible use of personnel is characteristic of the de Vargas program. 
For example, the team responsible for all the children in grades 2 to 
4 is composed of three coordinating teachers (with each responsible for 
either the budget, the objectives, or the curriculum), two regular 



Manuel de Vargas Elementary School 



Cupertino, California 
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full-time teachers, two part-time teachers, and six instructional 
aides* For this particular team the adult/pupil ratio Is 1:12. 

Partly as a result of constant monitoring of each child's progress, 
there is much re-grouping (sometimes daily) of children for reading, 
mathematics and language arts instruction. The principal reported that 
differentiated staffing permits the teacher to direct learning rather 
than to teach per se . ^ ., 

Learning centers are an important part of the de Vargas program; 
they are used both for enrichment activities and for providing the 
major instruction in areas such as English. 

De Vargas School is one of several schools in the district beginning 
to use the System for Objective-Based Assessment Reading (SOBAR), 
which was developed by the University of California at the Los Angeles 
Center for the Study of Evaluation. The teachers in the Cupertino 
schools made some modifications in the system. The reading system includes 
objectives and tests which are organized to be readily computer managed. 

This school uses a system for planning each child's yearly goals. In 
every curriculum area, the student, the parents, and the teacher work , 
out a plan early in the school year for the child to follow. The plan 
includes objectives selected by the teacher according to the child's needs 
as well as objectives the child seliects for enrichment. . ^< 

Then during the year the student's progress is noted on the chart 
which shows how much has been accomplished as\well as' what is projected. 
The projection chart is not binding; it can be modified during the year 
depending on how the student progresses or how interests change. The 
charts are used by teachers and students to set goals, to monitor progress 
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in attaining them, and to report progress to parents. 

Differentiated staffing, team teaching, computer-managed 
instruction, learning centers, and long-term planning, then, characterize 
the practices incorporated into the de Vargas program of individualization. 
Although the program has been in operation for several years, it is 
still developing and changing. 

The 111th Street School, Los An g eles, California 

The 111th Street School is in Watts, a severely depressed, all- 
black section of Los Angeles. Maintaining staff and generating enthusiasm 
in the schools in Watts are difficult. Until the present principal came 
to this school seven years ago, there had been five principals in the / 
previous' four years. / 

Now the school has been designated by the State Department of ■ j 
Education as one of two statewide models for individualized instruction. / 
The school is an IGE school, but many aspects of the instructional program 
had been developed at the school before it became involved with the IGE 
program. Thf^ principal feels that IGE provided the thread of continuity 
in the progra.-n already developed, ^speci^'lly with respect to the 
record-keeping system and organization of the school. 

The present principal has become the leader of the staff and students ' 
of the school and. changes and improvements have been worked out jointly 
by him and the staff. - ... 

The school follows the IGE system of dividing the pupils into' 
primary, middle and upper units, and planning instruction for all the children 
in one unit, often nongraded, utilizing a team of teachers and aides. Each 
unit is led by a teacher who coordinates activities and assists the 
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principal in providing instructional leadership. The unit leader normally 
does no direct teaching. 

The integrated reading program is partly funded by ESEA Title I funds 
and partly by the district. Some rooms are set up as reading centers where 
intensive remedial instruction is provided for all children who score 
within the lower quartile of the standardized reading test used in 
California. While instruction is provided in the regular classroom, 
usually in small groups, the weaker readers work cn a one-to-one basis 
with a specialist in the center. 

Peer tutoring is encouraged; 1t has been found that grouping fast 
fourth-grade children with slow sixth graders is beneficial to both 
age groups. 

Even though there is team teaching and movement of children from 
one teacher to another, especially in the reading skills part Of the 
program, the schedule does not seem to be rigid and confining. Word 
attack and comprehension skills are taught in the same block of time 
(1 1/2 hours)., and a child who tests out of a skill group can work 
on a comprehension objective and will not have to mark time until new 
groups can be formed. 

One innovative feature of the program involves packets of simple 
readers that each child takes home and keeps. Another procedure is 
to involve parents in tutoring their children. In parent-teacher 
conferences, a plan is worked out whereby the parent is given 
responsibility and instruction on ways to help the child 'attain specific 
skills. . 

The most ambitious project that will soon be operational is a new 



program, in social studies, arranged in modules so that reading skills 
are practiced and measured in various content areas in normal studies. 
Each module contains an objective, an objective-referenced test, a 
learning guide, and books which are keyed to the learning guide. 

In brief, the 111th Street School is exemplary in implementing 
on-going programs and in continuing to expand the program into new areas. 

Talbert School. Fountain Valley, California 
All 19 schools in the Fountain Valley School District have 
implemented the district's program for individualization, which includes 
distinctive features as observed at Talbert School. 

A large open area serves as a learning center adjacent to 
classrooms. In the center, children work in groups or independently on , 
task^ assigned iy the classroom teachers. Pupils' study is monitored 
by a teacher, who is permanently 'assigned to the center, and by aides and 
parent volunteers. The center houses a large number and variety of 
instructional materials, print and nonprint, as well as varidus audiovisual 
devices. 

Classroom teachers and the teacher in the learning center, develop 
common learning prog'rams for small groups of children having similar 
needs. Most schools in the district employ three learning center teachers, 
each working with children in either the primary, middle, sr upper grades. 
The center provides work in reading and mathematics as well as a series 
of learning stations in other curriculum areas. 

Some of the activity stations in the center are used as rewards for 

■ ' ' ' \ 
good behavior. These stations are monitored by a classroom teacher on a 

\ 

scheduled basis, ^ . 
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The learning center teachers have a variety of duties. They work 
with four to seven teachers in developing and implementing the regular 
individualized program, conduct reading clinics for children with serious 
reading problems, and organize appropriate programs for gifted children. 
The learning coordinator serves as a team leader in chairing the weekly 
planning session with the teachers and aides on the team. One day a week 
is shortened to provide this time, although the children's total time at 
school each week is not decreased. 

In Talbert School , the- principal has e;icouraged each of the three 
learning coordinators to work with his or her group of teachers to develop 
d plan for assessing needs, setting priorities among needs, developing 
objectives, discussing alternative solutions, setting a time schedule ' 
for tackling each problem, and jDlannIng for regular monitoring of progress. 
The principal develops a plan for the entire school based on each team's 
plan. 

These procedures help teachers to focus on important, mutually 
agreed upon problems and solutions. As one learning coordinator said, 
"There is less talk about 'neat' ideas and more positive action." ' 

Learning coordinators are important also in implementing and expanding 
the Fountain Valley Reading Support System, which includes a' series of 
reading skills, objectives, cri terion^referenced tests , and a system to 
monitor childrens'progress as they move from one skill to another. A 
guide is provided keying cbrrniercially available materials to the objectives. 
The tests are presented via audio-tape cassettes , and the response sheets 
are designed so .that an aide can easily tell which skills have or have 
not been mastered. This Reading Support System and a similar system for^ 



mathematics were developed, tried out, and revised by teachers in 
the district, before- being made available to other schools. These 
two systems have been adopted by schools in almost every State. 

: The school buildings in Fountain Valley have been designed to 
facilitate-' the smooth, efficient operation of the Instructional 
program. Children can m'ove very quickly from the classroom to the 
learning center, and each classroom can easily be sealed off from the 
'others or from the center, thus providing great flexibility in the use 
of space. The school buildings in Fountain Valley are basically the same, 
all having been constructed since 1963; they combine the best features 
of open-space and conventionally designed schools. 

' In conclusion, the Fountain Val ley program is noteworthy in the way 
. the learning center is being utilized as an integral part of the instructional 
program, in the manner in which the staff is organized into teams lead by 
the learning center coordinators, and in the functional design of the physical 
facilities to facil itate the instructional program. 

Costs, • . 

Cost data provided by this district are total costs, and do not. 
separate out costs for special features of the program. The per-pupil 
cost for 1974-75 was quoted as $825. , , 

/ St, Bernard Parish (County), Chalmette . Louisiana 

This program involves individuaTlzation in a number of curriculum areas 
including reading, language arts, social studies, mathematics, and science, 
as represented -in a comprehensive set of curriculum guides that include 
/ objectives and detailed activities. Each school in the system is nongraded 
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to facilitate continuous learning. Generally, the teachers-. special ize 
in one curriculum area, and the children move during the day to different 
teachers* rooms* Although the program has been largely developed and 
disseniinated by the district, each school has implemented it in different 
ways and with different degrees of success. 

The superintendent emphasizes that the program is not dependent on 
supplementary funds. In fact, vhe parish (county) spends less per 
child per year than any other parish inLouisiana. On the other hand, 
teachers' salaries are the third or fourth highest in the State. 

This economy has been achieved by good management. For example, 
the district now plans to provide duplicating services to the schools 
through a printing shop established under a federally funded program 
to provide vocational -technical training. The vocational -technical 
students will be learning a trade and at the same time producing needed 
quantities of printed materials. Teachers in the schools will no longer 
have tc duplicate their own materials. 

There are fewer aides in this district than in most districts with 
individualized programs. To make the program work, teachers supplement 
the one assigned planning hour per day with many additional hours cjutside 
of class. All the teachers working in the same subject area have their 
planning periods scheduled at the same time. 

Morale is very high in the school which has gone farthest in 
individualizing. The principal of this school is an instructional leader. 
He works with teams of teachers during the planning periods and helps 
maintain the spirit of hard work and dedication which pervaded the 
district. Thi-s spirit includes cooperation and an openness for ideas. 



Teachers are given the opportunity to visit different schools, to 
gather new ideas, and to expand on them. 

Plans are continuously made for bringing about further improvements. 



The Russell H. Conwell Middle Magnet School is the only "magnet" 
school visited during this study. The term "magnet" means that any child 
in Philadephia of the appropriate age (for grades 5-8) may apply for 
admission. The actual enrollment includes pupils from all sections of 
the city. > 

Applications are screened by a faculty committee, and one ground 
rule is that at least two members of the committee must have interviewed 
any successful applicant. The school seeks children of normal rather 
than exceptional ability. The school does not specialize in methods for 
either~the low achiever or the high achiever. 

While the observer did. not discover what motivates pupils (or their 
parents) toward this school, it may be inferred that it is the program, 
not the school plant, which is an important attraction. The school plant 
is old and it is located in a white, /lower-midclle-class neighborhood 
that is a mixture of homes and manufacturing buildings, many of both type 
buildings standing unoccupied. Children who live over a mil^^from the 
school are provided free public transportation tokens, as the s\hool does 
not operate any busses. The pupil population is 37 per cent blacK\ . 




The school program has been carefully designed to provide achievement 
in both basic skills and enrichment pursuits. To insure achievement in 
skills before graduation, all pupils are given specialtests in the seventh 
grade. Then those who need special study enter a computer-managed skill 



ConwelT School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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program, in which the computer receives test data and issues prescriptions. 
The pupil uses the prescription to locate keyed self-instructional materials 
stored near 'the computer terminal • In this study area* operated a few hours 
per day, a teacher is availble to provide needed assistance. Most of the 
study urjits were prepared by teachers in the school. Due to this skills 
^/program, graduates are reported to do well when they go on to other schools. 

Within the regular instruction for grades 5-8, there is a heavy emphasis 
upon both enrichment and individualization. Art work by students is . 
evident on walls throughout the school building (and in an Annex building 
two blocks from the school). The cultural arts program among others, is 
located in the Annex. There, children study foreign , languages integrated 
with the, study of the foreign cultures. Art work is used especially to 
illustrate the. cultures. Bas^^n these introductions to languages and 
cultures, a child in the eighth grade can elect more advanced study of 
one foreign language by more conventional methods. 

In courses in business, industrial arts, and home economics, the pupils 
can design projects of their own interests, such as leaching how to write 
a letter to apply for a job, cooking, sewing, woodwork, etc. This form 
of individualization through projects complements the more prescriptive 
form of individual ization' described above for skill develo'pnient , 

A third form of adopting to individual differences in this school is 
the operation of the same basic program in largp team teaching areas 
.(where old walls have been removed) and in the normal-sized self contained , 
ungraded classroom, A pupil may remain in either as long as he feels 
secure, and he may change from one environment to the other when ready. 

It would appear that the three forms of individualization descriued 
for this school are well designed to meet the goal of /the school to 
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give a well rounded education to average children. 

Costs and Results ' ^ 

Th€^ school receives no sjDecial funds for Its program. Students are 
presumably highly motivated because they must apply for admission. At 
time of entry pupils read at the 41st percentile (compared to the city 
average at the 30th percentile) . When they leave, they read at the 54th 
percentile (compared to the city average at the 30th. percentile) . 

Powel School, Philadephia, Pennsylvania 

The Powel School, in Philadelphia j Pennsylvania, has children 

•from 3 to 14 years of age in three different programs: traditional (K-6); 

open classroom (pre-school - 8);. and a project.'program. 

Under the project program an entire group may work on the same 

•T^roject, but specific tasks and levels of expectancy are set for different 

pupils according 'to- their entry capabilities; Thus children have some' 

options in selecting strategies and media' for subojectives assigned as 

a p4rt of a group project. Evaluation of skill development for each 

! • ■ ' 

child is accomplished within thejcontext of the , projects. 

Wednesday afternoons are r,eserved for fun and enrichment activities 
of the child's choice. The child may take a walking field trip, work on / 
electric circuits,* or make works of art. 

In the self-cor.tained classroom, where skills' are conventionally 
taught, there is a play period each^'day,; Activities include arran^ing^ 
building blocks, stringing beads ,^ playing ahess , model ing , clay , weaving, 
and sewing.. No cost or achievement data were obtained for this school.- 
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Chapter 4: 
Planning, Operatinc). and Evaluating 
u System of Individi iaTized Instruction - - Some Recommendat ions 



The purpose of this chapter is to list and describe critical 



aspects of planning, implementing, and evaluating systems of- 



individualization and to suggest some practices either observed 

in the ^'i schools visited or suggested by the observers as a result^ 

of those visits. 

To suggest a simple formula for successful individualization is, ' 
of course, impossible, and the topics listed below and discussed in 
this chaper are not s-imply a series of steps to be completed one \ 
after another. Rather they are listedxin a general sequence divided 
into three parts -- planning, operation, and evaluation — for 
•■■ convenience of discussion. Many of the^te£s__are on-going processes; 
the sequencejnay vary, or, more likeNjy, topics may be^lireated cycl ical ly 
with considerable overlapping. 




The Planning Stage 



Aspects of Individual ization 




I- Oi^igin of interest . Some schools have begun thinking about an 
indi.vidualized program as an o^utgrowth of discussion of their present 
problems and possible solutions. Some schoo'ii, have opened discussions 
based on readings or visif^ to other schools. Sometimes a problem 



/ 



with a specific segmenv of the schooT population was of concern -- how 
to help non-readers or poor readers, or how to reduce dropouts, or 
how to adjust teaching metliods for different portions of a more 
heterogeneous pupil population. ' 
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cen \ 
oth\ 



teacj^i^for ^ ^rogp of teachers mafy initiate cbnsidetation 
of % ly/^l/^tlijal ^i^d pi^ogr^^, a'^'^lnistrators must provide, either 
^tAn^/&f/«^t, pSvchPiogiCdl and fiscal, or the adminis/rators 



e^.thi l^^^J^s the undertaking. In some districts, 
p/eh^onnei yie^^ th^ leaders from the beginning?; in 
the ^»it^erest:; filtered; up from below, thus aroy4ing the 



f^^'^P} the thr^^ na^/ion-wide systems described 



A, 



in 



^.s/^tjem d^velotier/or a diffusion agent initiated interest. 



the ^ 



if^^l ti^S schotii pebso^nei to assist in the development of the 
1/ '.wlttng the ^^hoil to participate in a field test. After 
t/^t p[^^se, Publishifer^ or ■other diffusers iilay have caught 



the V ''i'' nt^ltion to pr09>'am. 



^' ^hA^Vstr^^^a^A. Oncej iat^^^^ is aroused in /a leader or a group 
of" s^'^h'^!>i K'^^Qnn^l , thev-e niiy a second investigation phase 
I'rt A^^ /je^^e p^rj^ns c^nsijler Whether to adopt a/ existing system. 
eith^\ ^^V^'^nv"'cl^ system a System developed /by another school 
di st^Ki^^^ ly^^gt^h^^ to clevelL a new system locajly. often this 
resu <0tDti^5 only cei^W Coniponents of aj existing system, 

su^h //^'i «b^ec^1v/es, the tes\5. the materials/ or a computer program. 
In af^v \fK ^^er^ -js ^liiios-t dlwVs a local modification to any 
^^\^^^^ gdopt^d' ,/^>^om ^iVewhere. / , 
<^^h/% j'^^si^? decision rMed - adoptjU system, adopt some 
^om^\/\ -c^l de/^I^P a neW systemL its ent/rely - then a strategy 
for^h] \^ l^^ tfie ^liPPort of oth^f' peVsons is Jieeded. These other 
Pers(^')5 ^/^^'pyc^^ ^theh t^^c^her^ andUdaiinistrators , other schools. 
consu^lt'V, ^^^^01 board V th^ publV. aai funding agencies. State 
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B^ie thrust of this change strategy thus concerns enlistment of 
fiscal' and moral support and committment; other thrusts involve plans 
for developing or installing the system, and for preparing teachers 
and others for the roles that will be offered to chem. 

3. Needs assessment. In an ideal procedure, needs assessment 
could well be the first step rather than the third step. In any 
event, once some significant committment by the initators and/or ad- 
jninistrators has been made, decisions need to be made as to whether 
to start individualizing in only one curriculum area ?.nd only in one 
school, or in several areas and several schools. (Chapter 5 discusses 
the factors to be considered in making these decisions.) Tht areas 
of greatest need might be attended to first, with plans for later 
expansion. 

^- Obje c tives and achievement measures . Again, objectives and 
the necessary associated placement tests and tests for -monitoring 
pupil progress may be adopted in whole or in part, or locally 
^developed. It is in this area that much unnecessary duplication- 
of effort may be taking place, espec-ielly in core skill areas where 
the needs have been widely agree upon. Perhaps much local development 
of objectives and tests in reading and mathematics, as it has taken 
place to. date, could at least have been deferred until it could be 
determined that no existing components available elsewhere were 
suitable for local needs. It is very expensive, and often stressful, 
to ask teachers to develop these two system components , and it probably 
should be avoided when an adopted component (or. a modification of it) 
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ill meet local needs. Of course if no available program offers the 
kind of objectives desired locally, then local development of them 
is clearly i*-equired. 

5. Keying. Every individualized system encountered employed some 
method of keying tests and study materials to the objectives. In some 
systems it requires a thick document to record all ^re keying that 

was done. Such documents often list as many as a dozen or more materials 
for each objective, even if some entries are ^^simply page numbers in 
various books. In other cases, only one or two alternatives may be 
offered for an objective. Almost all schools/do some keying of local 
materials even when the developer supplies other materials . 

6. Evaluation plan. Placement tests need to be prepared so that 
the entry level for each child can be identified in terms of the total 
sequence of objectives. Tests are also needed over each objective 

in order to monitor pupil progress, even though some teachers may 
substitute their own evaluations for some of these tests* In 
addition, there should be plans for using results of these tests to 
detect parts of the program needing improvement (formative evaluation 
of the program). Finally, after a year or more of operation, there 
should be a plan for one or more summative evaluations of the program 
in order to decide whether to keep the program. 

7- Classroom organization. Before a method of operating the 
program is attempted, there should be- developed a set of assumptions 
about how space in the school will be used. These assumptions can giiide 
the architectural plans for new school^-, and they can reflect present 
realities for existing school buildings. Particularly needful are decisions 
about self-contained classrooms vs. open spaces (pods), libraries, learnir,g 
centers, and method of access to stored material s . Methods of grouping pupils 
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need to be planned, and decisions about scheduling and staffing need to be made 

8. Thejnajna gement system . A system for managing the learning 
needs to include monitoring of pupil progress, prescription of new 
activities as each objective is completed, and a method of recording 
pupil progress. All pupils must be assigned such combinations of 
individual and group activities as the teacher can manage without 
conflicting seriously with the success of the learning. 

9. Jrer _prepa ra t i on . PUns for preparing teachers and others 
for .lew roles must be made carefully, allowing sufficient time for 

an orientation phase as well as for observations and gradual introdution 
of changes.. When possible, teachers should have the experience of 
assisting teachers already accustomed to individualization. 
Inadequate preparation of personnel can lead both to faulty implementation 
and negative attitudes. Seeing a program in operation appears to 
be far superior to lectures or other didactic presentations .as a method 
of teacher preparation for first acceptance and then appl ication of 
a new teacher role. If, after such careful preparation some teachers 
resist acceptance of a new role, experience appears to indicate that 
those teachers should not be coerced into the role. This is one of 
several reasons why some districts introduce a new system in only one 
school, with later expansion into others. Transfers can be arranged 
when it is desired thaV: an entire school operates the same program. 
Many schools have both conventional and individualized instruction, 
thus reducing the number of transfers. ^ 
-..,-10, Other-role changes ti me to ' ~ - 

change roles when a new program is introduced. Ideally, they should 
receive preparation early so they can assist with teacher preparation. 
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The role changes needed by teachers are so. drastic for the uniniatiated 
that they need strong psychological support from the principal. Informed 
support is preferable to "blind" support. The principal, in turn, needs 
strong support from the district; this support may be given by a 
superintendent or by other central staff personnel , who themselves 
may first need to. be given additional training. Most programs 
require also the training of teacher aides. This is sometimes handled 
by a master teacher or curriculum supervisors who may be located either 
in the school or in the district office. Some teachers even need 
training to accept an aide, especially when the aide is to provide 
more than clerical support. 

The Operation Stage 

IT. Pupil orientation. It is the fortunate pupil who is introduced 
to the new program in the first grade, if rot in kindergarten. Such 
.pupils do not have to overcome conventional habits of dependence on 
a teacher for all learning in the school. They also accept the new 
progr^am as the only known concept of "what school is like." The 
procedures of the program are easily learned, although they must be 
directly taught by the teacher. For older children, the transition 
must be made from conventional' methods to the new methods. While 
enthusiasm for the program on the part of the teacher is desirable 
as an influence upon pupils, the mechanics of the program should be 
"learned by doing" more than by exhortation. It does appear that 
even in the most highly prescriptive program the pupils do learn 

more self-reliance for learning tMn is achieved t)y conventional 

instruction. 

12. Diagnosis and placement . When a new program is introduced, 
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pupils need to be placed at whatever point in skill progress 
that is indicated by placement tests. This essentially identifies 
the objective or group of objectives which become the learners' 
first prescription. Then after the learning is started, frequent 
testing verifies progress or indicates need for remedial work. Frequent 
monitoring of progress is needed not only to keep the pupil placed 
correctly in the program, thus accomplishing individualization, but 
monitoring is also needed to insure continous success in learning. 

13. P rogram of studies . Most programs encountered emphasise the 
need to design an overall study plan for each pupil, even in highly, 
prescriptive programs in which a fixed sequence of objectives within 
skill blocks is typical. It is possible that this step in planning 
represents the greatest discrepancy between theory and practice. In 
project PLAN*, for example, the developer intended that each pupil's 
program be "tailor made" for the pupil, even though the program 
, itself offers only a finite number of options. But some teachers 
undoubtedly use the same fixed series of objectives for all pupils, 
so that in practice, all pupils receive tne same program, although 
the individually dete'i^ilned entry point and self-pacing are retained 
as planned, and perhaps materials for each objective may vary somewhat 
from pupil to pupil. So regardless of th? original intent to allow 
variations in programs of study, sequencing, and materials used, some 
teachers may neglect any one or all of these . intenaea options. The 
result could be merely a self-paced program. No quantitative estimate 
can be made as to how many teachers follow all details of the original 
plan. 

Whatever the programs of study, daily planning is needed to keep 
all students in accordance with the programs. 
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14. Task plan . Some schools develop a standard form called a task 
plan. This- is the form the teacher uses to communicate tothe 
pupil the next assignment when the pupil has passed a t2st over 
the previous assignment (prescription of objectives and materials). 
The preparation of a new task plan supposedly is an indicator 
that the teacher has made a "diagnosis and prescription" as the 
basis for the d^-cisions recorded in the task plan. Again, in practice, 
the prescriptions may be a standard set,- for all pupils, or they may 
truly be preceeded by individual diagnosis and prescription. 
Consul tants for the IPI system indicate that learning to make a good 
diagnosis and prescription in a highly flexible manner for each 
pupil is one of the most demanding tasks the teacher faces. Whatever 
the basis for the teacher's decision, the task plan is used to convey 
that decision to the pupil. 

The frequency with which a new task plan is written varies among 
systems and among teachers from several per hour for a pupil to one 
per week for a pupil. This variation in itself may reflect differences 
in the detail in which objectives are described, and the degree of 
flexibility in sequencing. These two factors in turn influence 
the ratio of individual work to. grogp work. High frequency of writing 
task plans can be a signal that the teacher hasn't yet learned the 
system, resulting in more 'oolitary study by pupils> while moderate 
frequency will tend to be associated with more work in small groups. 

15. Maintenance ac tivities. These include plans for storage, 
access, and sharing ..f rriu^erials, replacement of expendable materials, 

Indexing mate^ systems used in_task- pi ans ,^^and - - 

storage u,id maintenance of equipment. Some general estimate needs 

to be made of the number of different activities that may need to take 

7'" . . 
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place simultaneously as individual or group activities/so that" 
potential management problems may be foreseen. If the number of 
activities equals the number of pupils, an inflexible interpretation 
of sequencing has been made. If only one or two activities are 
typical in the plan, insufficient individualization is reflected.. 
An inspection of such plans could distinguish between desirable 
variations among teachers and misconception of the intent of the 
developer of the system. 

16. Task changes. Teachers must be prepared to modify a program 
of study when a pupil experiences failure or becomes listless. The 
teacher needs to decide the probable source of trouble, and change 
plans to provide a correction. Alternatively, the teacher may assign 
new materials and activities when the previous ones failed to lead 
to mastery of the objective. The teacher also needs to monitor 
pupil -chosen activities to provide for the pupil's learning style, ■ 
yet also to lead to a variety of activities. A pupil who wants to 
sit for a week with the earphones in one corner of the room may need 
careful direction to other activities. Other changes in plans may 
be made to solve discipline problems or to promote social interaction. 

Observations of the most skillful teachers in reading programs 
suggest the following as a composite view of a well -operating program: 
in one corner, a s^iall group is listening to earphones and making 
responses in workbooks; in another corner, a group is listening to 
recorded stories ;^in another corner the teache,' is introducting a group 
to a new tdsk; in the central area of the room, some children are 



studying alone, some are reading to each other in pairs, some are 

1 

playing games, and others are reading stories in books or taking 
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letter-discrimination exercises by programmed instruction. The 
leacher, while conducting the one group activity, sees and hears 
What Other children are doing. Occasionally the teacher must 
interrupt the group session to speak to a child across the room, and 
if necessary, go to another area to correct a situation. Some teachers 
rely upon positive reinforcement for control and discipline; others 
use conventional correction methods. In perhaps a typical situation, 
a teacher may turn attention only for a moment from the group and 
say qu-ietly to a child assigned to study alone: "Why am I hearing 
you, Joe (or Mary)". ^ 

17. Record keeping. Each time a child completes a task plan 
successfully, this fact is recorded in one or more places --.in a 
folder kept by the pupil, or by the teacher or an aide, or on a 
chare on the wall, depending bn the practice of private or public 
records. - Some schools avoid wall -chart records to insure privacy 
and to avoid competition; others consider them as motivating devices. 
When the same event is to be recorded in several places, clerical 
help is needed or computerized record keeping. The burden of record 
keeping was the most frequently heard complaint from teachers. 

18. Contact with parents. Sometimes the record of objectives 
accomplished is used for reporting of progress to parents. In other 
instances an overall summary is given, either in writing or in a 
meeting with the parents. Beyond this, parents need to be informed 
of the nature of the program so that they can interpret the reports 
received. They also need such information as a preparation for 

vi s its to the c 1 as^ room . 0 1 herwi s e'Th¥y^'may 

ncise level is higher than in a conventional program, or they may 
mlsinterpr^et the pupil's freedom of movement as an unplanned rather 
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than a planned activity. 

The Evaluation, Revision and Expansion Stage 

19. Evaluation of retention . Beyond the tests given after 
study of each objective, other evaluations are needed to insure re- 
tention, transfer, jind consol idation of skills. If the program does 
not provide such evejl/uat ions , they need to be designed by the 
teachers . 

System -evaluation. This form of evaluatTon should "be~done 
at frequent intervals as a basis for program improvement, and at 
less frequent intervals for program decision making. Often the developer 
has conducted the first type of evaluation (formative evaluation), 
but such evaluations also need to be made by the schools. 

The developer or a network of schools may conduct summative evaluations 
of the program, but each shcool should also be sure to know how 

well the program is succeeding locally. School district^personnel 

often also conduct both forms of evaluation. Whether these should 
be based in part upon use of standardized tests depends on factors 
discussed in Chapter 1. 

21. Communications. The public and the school board need to be 
informed of the nature of the program and of its results. Indiscriminate 
publication of the results of standardized tests by .the-media should 
be avoided; otherwise a good program may receive an unfair public 
image. The district office may need to request an opportunity to clscuss 
the relationship of locally adopted objectives to skills or knowledge 

j^^^^lj^^j^kLdardi zed tests, whic h may or may not hp ring e Ty - - 

related to local objectives. Such briefings could lead to more 
sound release of information to the public. 
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Schools often form networks to exchange information and 
ideas for program irripfwement-and~wa'hjation. Some developers ' 
assist in forming networks. 

22. Diffu sion. A school, or school district may or may not be 

^ - , ■ '■■ 

intere^ed in encouraging other schools -to adopt a program. But 
one value of announcing exemplary programs is to encourage visits 
by pers^onnei_from other schools. The next step of establishing a . 
program as a Siemens trati on program is an even more direct invitation 
tp other schools to.V'cpme and see", arid if interested, to observe 
land participate in the program with local teachers as a part of a 
training program. 

\ Developers are also interested in diffusion of their programs; 
tmy may cooperate with other agencies, including publishers, in 
diyusion and training efforts.. By a series of such diffusion efforts, 
seve^ral thousand schools have, to date,, adopted individualized programs 
of 1 instruction. ^ 

I ■ • ^ *J ■ /" 

. \ A Hypothetical Case btudy / 

Th^ following monologues are intended to represent a possible 

application, in one school, of the 22 components of individualized 

instrucl^ion discussed above. This hypothetical school represents 

a composite program as derived from vi;s its to the 42 schools. No 

one school is represented, and no specific persons are r^eflected by 

the monologues. It simply appeared useful to attempt to employ 

more inforlnal conversational languag^jas a way of illustrating, in 

A^H^^^-aJIO^ the 22 sjril^tem CO 

personnel . | " 

,' i 

The monologues are placed in quotation marks because they 
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reppv^sent utterances of the hypothetical persohs, and thus are ■ 

^ j 
an, abrupt change in style from the other portions of this report. 

/ ■ • . ' 

Numbers in parentheses refer to the aspects /o;V/ an individualized 

,/,/' 

program as they w ere numbered in the openi n/ portion of this chapter. 

The hypothetical school is named. Br€f6kdale. It is an old building 
with self-containe^ classrooms, K-6. It offers individualized 
reading, language arts, iTiathematics , and science. Presently work 
is progressing on developing a system for individualizing parts of 
the social studies curriculum. The princpal explains how the staff 
went about individualizing. 

The Principal S peaks 

"Let. me first make a few general comments about the change process 
in schools. It is important to look carefully and thoroughly at each 
element of a schodl and. to analyze how a change in one componentj 
will affect the others. Childi^en, their parents,, teachers, district 
administrators, school goals, instructional programs, materials^ and 
facilities must be seen in totality. j j 

"Next, I want to emphasize that a. program of individual jzation , no 
matter how carefully planned, is dependent in the last analysis' on 
how well it is implemented and impro'Jf^d by school personnel. Thi? 
leads to the next point -- a system of Individualization is as 
much a process as a product, for even with the variety of materials 
javailable for developing a system , ally or for even adopting one 
bf the national programs, -schools succeeding with individualized 
i'^st'"M9y^n^axe._coiista^^ evaluating, refining, and expanding their 
programs. As soon as one goal is attained, a:higher one can be set. 

"In our' situation here at Brookdale School, the interest In 
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individualization. (1) came as a result of a series of meetings that " 
the superintendent organized. He invited all interested schpol 
personnel to attend. Several principals,' teachers, and. district- 
level persorfnel began to discuss what could be done toa help" our 
children learn mi^re .in school . We read what was available then.;^- 
for someone starting now I would recommend many of the books 
written in the last few years. (See the Sel ected^Bibl ioqraphy at' 
the end of this report.) . " • ^ 

"As a result of our initial inquiries , we realized that .if . / ^ 
we were to significantly change- any of our schools, we. would have \:. 
to develop a strategy that would involve 'the people who would.ul timately 
be affected" by the kind of changes that were envisioned (2).*.- At the. 
school level, we had a series of me'etingsC-lnvolving a,serjes cF^? 
fiilmstrips, guest speakers, and lots of discussion. Teachers came 
^to me for more details on how we might change "our program. | But our 
■strategy for change was to be developed by all of us working together.. 
,As mi}ch as ]_ wanted to cause change and impose my ideas of what I felt 
fairly certain would help, I learned that just as a'salesman cannot 
sell a product for which a client has no need, so f could not sell 
ideas on individualizing instruction until the teacners were ready. 
I came to realize that my ways alone would not have worked,, for the 
program we have developed is truly a result of all of our efforts 
teachers, principals, and district personnel. We planned "at the 
outset to spend an ei;t;ire year planning and gathering the needed 
instruction<jl materials; to spend the following summer doing what 
eouldnVt be done during the school year, and to attempt to individualize 
at, first in only ono curriculum area. 
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"The district brought in a person who assisted the schools 
in formulating plans. This person, the district facilitator, has 
been important to all of^us by being '[n a position to see how all/ 
the details fit together, and from this perspective, to see the: 

nee^ of the total systj'em. An important part of. our efforts has 

i 

always been lookiijig for ways to improve the systeh;) (6,^20), The 
facilitator has assisted teacher, in each school not only in 
accomplishing school objectives but in coordinating work ^imong 
schools and reducing dupl ication of effort. 

"I would stress that not alj[ of the teachers agreed on the ' 
desirability of indiviaualizinc, once they realized the magnitude 
of the changes planned. Since we had qiven ourselves a full year 
of lead time, i t was ^possible for several of these teachars to 
relocate in more conventional schools. -Their positions were filled 
with teachers who were interested in our program. • 

"We agreed that as part of our strategy for change we should 

asse^'iS our needs (3). Instead of. my telling the teachers how 

valuable a procedure this is, and how learning objectives and- activi ti 

for accomplishing them could be tackled, systematically , I invited 

V. ■ 
a teacher from a neighboring school to explain, the procedure as 

practiced in that school. (See Chapter 3, the description of the ' 

planning procedure in Talbert School, Fountain VaTTey, California) 

"Using a systematic planning procedur^/was helpful in several 

ways. Fir^t, it forced u:> to look critically at ou.^ needs and to 

put ihem in rank order. Then we found that developing curriculum 

objectives was much easier and mgre relevant. Discussing alternative 

ways of attaining the objectives forced us to be realistic and to plan 

within the financial and other constraints that wf^re imonqpH. Up 
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of teachers. A large 



decided that when the number of pupils inci^eas^d, we would increase 
the/number of aides rather than the. number 

part of our time was spent investigating hd)w othfer distriiJ:s with 
n^eds and budgets similar to ours were att^mpting\to meet them. 

|"Our planning sessions h^d.an unexpact(jd benefit teachers 
had an opportunity to talk with one anothef and to share problems. 
We found that all of u? became more open aoout our problems once 
We realized how many we had in common. Th|e district facilitator 
helped us to devise our school plan, and once each school in '.he 
district had done this, representati »/es f|^om each school'^ met with the 
facilitator to find ways in which schools/ could cooperate and ways in 
which the district could help. We foiJnd/ that there were resources 
available in the district that we had previously been unaware of. 

"Among the major needs we specifiedlwere reading objectives for 
Children from kindernarten through grade six (4). We discovered 
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that several I sts'of such objectives had been developed, arid we 
analyzed these to see if they tit our heeds, Jhis survey was 
coordinated by the district. We found ;a series of objective^ and 
tests which we adopted and planned to Revise during the follciwing 
summer/ In general, we have tried to import as much as we.'CoLild. 
Usually, if we look hard^enough, we can find a system that we 
expand upon. Seldom have other systems been exactly what we 
need, but we have been atlle to make adaptations without too mujch 
trouble .The key, of course, is stating our objectives clear|ly and 
having a way for measuring whether the materials chosen do, in|fact, 
help children attain tiiose objectives. From the beginning of iur 
program, we have been working on our tests, w- ch we find have ^to be 
referenced! to specific learning objectives. Standardized, norrr- 
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referenced tests are ussd, but comparison of our children to national 
norms has not been very useful for diagnostic purposes. For these 
purposes our locally produced criterion-referenced tests ara most 
useful . 

"Once we decided on the objectives and had some tests referenced 
to them, we undertook the process of keying isntructional materials 
to those objectives (5). U^ing a commercially available reading 
system as the basis, we added lots of materials to fillthe gaps 
we found existed in the materials. So ours is a multitext approach. 
We also realized when analyzing our needs that some students would 
benefit from different approaches, and we keyed in alternative^ 
materials accord>ngly. We have found that we analyze instructional 
materials quite differently now since we use our learners* needs 

and the objectives we want them to attain as our^criteria for 

\i> ■ - . ■ • 

selection, 

"From experince we have learned that our keying process is a con- n 
tinual one, since new curriculum materials are available/each. year. 
It is important for the district to be constantly reviewing new 
materials. When something is found that should be keyed, this is 
done. When classroom teachers find some materials or develop 
something, it is then disseminated throughout the district. 

. :iince man the materials keyed to the objectives are not 
intended for independent study and few materials are truly self- 
instructional , teachers develop task plans to accompany the 
objectives. Typically, a task plan includes one to three objectives, 
and it provides dissections to the pupil in locating and using needed 
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material. Most task plans Include a self-checking exercise. Sometimes 
there is a pretest and a posttest for each plan. 

"Once the basic task plan is developed, it is often revised 
based on problems that children experience. You would be surprised 
how many task plans that we thought were really great when first 
developed turned out to need extensive revision once they were tried 
. out with children (6). Children's performance is the best indicator 
of the quality of a plan.. In the summer and during the year, the 
district contracts with teachers to key materials to objectives (5), 
to develop the appropriate task plans (14), and to revise previously 
written plans. 

"We knew that a management system was necessary to keep track 
of each student's progress, so we adopted a checklist that has a 
summary statement of each objective and a place to indicate when an 
objective is introduced and mastered (8). To indicate progress in 
maste-y of sub-skills, each child has a tolder which contains a 
more detailed record of progress which Is summarized weekly on the 
checklist for each class. These class checkl ists are not posted 
in classrooms but are used only by teachers and aides so that 
students are not encouraged to compare their progress with one 
another. 

"Tn practice we found that while each teacher used the bas-^c 
system and forms supplied by the district, in addition each teacher 
tended to keep records in his or her own way. 

"Our record keeping system evolved gradually through efforts • 
of the school and the district facilitator. My criteria for the 
'management system is that I can look at the teacher's checklist 
and any child's folder and see immediately what the child has 

O 
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completed, and what comes next. ' 

'*Once the objectives and materials had been determined, we began 
to consider various ways to organize the school to facilitate the 
smooth operation of the instructional program (7). Large quantities 
of instructional nsciterials had to be stored but made easily accessibl 
to teachers, aides, and children, Materials and equipment that do 
not have to be stored or operated in a central location\^should be 
stored where they are used in the classrooms. 

"Scheduling of classes had to be worked out to minimize the 
amount of ^time children would spend moving to and from the ni^-terials 
center where most of th^^ hardware (such as filmstrip projectors and 
tape recorders) are used. Also, the schedules had to be arranged so 
that aides in reading could be shar?»d by different teachers. We 
have a combination of Independent and small group instruction. Teams 
of two or three teachers diagnose reading needs of all the students 
tiiey have and form groups of 4 to 10 pupils on an ad_ 1}0£ basis. 
Because of the numh3rs of students involved, there are more grouping 
possibilities. This is especially important in forming groups for 
reading comprehension. We have found that grouping students who 
have similar needs is an effective and efficient my to meet students 
individual needs, which may in fact require group Interaction, for 
parts of the curr' "lum, we use essentiaWy self-contained classic 
so that scheduling for team teachinq in reading doesn't restrict 
flexibility in schedul ing. other subjects." 

The principal suggested that the teacher preparation is extremely 
important. Here, i- statement from one of the teachers on that 
component (9). 

« 7 
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A Teacher Speaks 

"The best preparation was being involved in the planning of 
the program. Even though I did not participate in the original 
planning, I have been involved in plans for revision and expansion. 
For example, this year I am helping to /rite our social studies 
objectives and to locate material, .^ext sunmer I will be 

writ'ng tests and task plans. Anothe/^ important way I learned 
the operation of the program was by being assigned an aide who 
knew* many of the details. 

"We have had to learn several new skills, such as how to . 
diagnose a child's problems so that the instruction I give or 
the material I assign meets the chi Id ^s needs and doesn't 
just pass time (12). Now I spend much more of my time working 
with children, diagnosing their needs* often on a daily basis, 
and providing instruction at that time. At first, I moved aroun v 
a lot feeling I had to see everyone all the time. But we 
arrangedHhat the aide would answer certain procedural questions; 
aides also helped children who finished one task to go on to 
another without checking with me first. This meant that I could 
spend more time with each individual. Acquiring a detailed 

( 

knowledge of all the Instruction;-! n?aterials took us all some time. 
The district faciltitdtor duplicated copies of all the various 
teacher's manuals so that each teacher- could have a copy. In 
general all the teachers have become more concerned with children's 
learning than with teaching without knowing what each child is 
learning. 

"Some teacners have taken on redded ^' >ponsibilitie5 and help 
to coordinate the various curr'':ulL '5, doing for the individual 
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school what the district facilitator does for the district. And, 
of course, the principal is an instructional leader. It is not at 
all unusual for the principal to diagnose needs and work out a 
study plan for individual children. So there have been new roles 
for everyone in the school (10). 

"Teachers in our- school have had to learn how to interview 
teachers and aides who are hired tc wurk with usi it is one of the 
tasks that the principal lets each team of teachers do. It makes 
sense that we^ should determine who we will work with, for we know 
our needs best. For example, since none of us on our team types very 
v'^ll, we were anxious to hire an aide who could type- And of course, 
we have learned how to use aides well; it took a while for me to 
realize that a great amount of work I thought only I could do could 
actually be handled by an aide. We have specific descriptions of 
duties, both clerical and instructional, so there is no confusion. 

"It is important tc orient chilrfren to various parts of the 
program gruadual ly (H). For example, some of the audio-visual 
machines are more diff1CLi>t to master than others. And, of course, 
children may vary with re5:pect to how quickly they learn to use 
the equipment property ^nd responsibly and to return it when 
finished. We now have an organized individualized system for 
teaching the children how ^.o use the equipment. We have much more 
variety in materials now, but in most c^ses fewer copies of any 
one set, since fewer children need to use any one set at the same 
time. The children help by locating and r -turning materials to their 
prO|;er places. 

"Our teacher planning time is one of the most important features 
of our system (13). Three of us who work together regularly have 



arranged our schedules so that two days a week there is an hour when 
all three of us are free at the same time. Other teachers arranged 
art and music instruction to fit this schedule. We use that time 
to regroup children in each of our classes and to plan units of work 
where each of us will be responsible for planning, designing 
learning activities, and evaluating learning 1n one- area for all the 
children in our three classes. This approach is common in social 
studies. ^ 

"When planning together we discuss an individual child's progress 
using the test results and our own .oservations of the child. Each 
child has the benefit of three teachers' suggestions for helping 
him. Of course, for reporting to parents and for providing a home 
base for each child, especially the younger ones, each child is 
assigned to one of us as 'his or her teacher'. 

"In brief, our program works probably because of our interest 
in making it work and because of the extra time all of us^ spend in 
planning and organizing. You should talk with children about many 
of the operational details of our system." 

Fred, a fifth grader at Brockdale describes the way his subjects 
are taught and how the program operates on a daily basis (12, 13, 
14, 15, 17). 

A Child Speaks 

"I really like it when Miss Mason gives me one .of those pretests 
and uses the results to help me learn. I used to hate tests. Now 
tney are fun. The teachers in this school spend more time with me 
individually or v ^th a few of us together thnn the teachers in the 
school I came from, where ttr^y just talked to all of the class most 
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of the time. I fee? we kids used to always be grouped to ma^e 
things easier for the teachers; now I think we are grouped to help 
us learn. I just learned a new word that I think describes the 
class now humane, 

i 

"Here is my program of studies, which my parents, Mis? Mason, 
:;and i worked out last year (13). We have made some changes, though, 
iike I needed more work in subtraction before I went to division so 
w§ added some ^objectives this year. It's great being able to choose 
some of my own objectives like this one I'm working on now 
for learning about hamsters. Do you know that a mother hamster takes 
only sixteen days to have a litter of babies? 
11 "This is my planning sheet. I write in a lot of the scores for 

the exercises myself. I use the answer keys on the desk over there 
to correct my work. This sure beats having to Wait for the teacher 
to correct everything. I cap often decide by myself what I need 
to work on. Here is my folder for reading and my task plans for the 
objectives Tm working on now. Lots of the kids in here do many 
of the same tasks, but, of course, we all work at different rates. 
Some of the task plans are chosen by each of us according to our own 
interests. This one on telescopes I chose myself. 

."Another thing I like abcutb this way of learning is that 
everything I have to do and use is clearly written here on the task 
plan, and I can gg get the books, filmstrips, and tapes myself. • 
And I know what I am supposed to be" learning because each task plan > 
has an objective. The record-keeping / rms and the task plans are 
set up the same way for each subject so I don't have to learr -different 
ways of doing thi gs in each subl^ct. 

"We usually work on reading, spelling, and grariwar in the 

er|c ' 
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morning. <lf I finish a task plan and am ready to take a test on it, 
I write niy name on the boa^d and Miss Mason or our aide, Wallace, 
gives me the test. Sometimes if I have to wait before taking a test 
or to have a question answered, I will work on one of my own objectives 
which are kept in thi:^ folder. Or Miss Jones lets us work on our 
mathematics task plans. .Most of us also feel free to ask friends our 
questions. We have learned that questions about v.here things are 
and about how to follow the plans can usually be answered by other 
kidr>. For some things we go to the aide — like when we need to 
watch a television tape or a 16 mm film. lh% 8 m films we can 
fondle ourselves. | 

'4 like this school and the way we learn. It*s fun." 
' Back in the school office, the principal talked about 
evaluation, revision, c^nd the expansion of the individualized 
program at Brookdale School (19,20). 

The Princ ipal Speaks Ar^ain . 

"As I mentioned earlier in the day, there are different kinds 

of evaluation that we are interested in: evaluation of student 

,/ - - ' ■ 

learn.ing is one, and. eval uation of ' our entire system of instruction 

is another. I told you that we have found that norm-referenced tests 

are not, we feel, valid measures of our objectives, and instead 

we use a series of tests, developed within the district to evaluate our 

students' achievement. These tests are made and keyed" to our specific 

objectives. 

'•The Other kind of evaluation;, that concerned with the entire 
system, is very important, for we must know which areas need to be 
improved. There are i^everal ways we evaluate the system. One is a 
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detailed questionnaire sent to the parents; another is a suggestion 
box where teachers and students can suomt their ideas. Of course, 
I meet with the teachers roguli^ly and get Iocs of feed|iack this 
way, especially when we meet individually. 

"Cofnniuni cation is an essential part of our program, not only 

/... . . 

wi:hin the school but also among the school > the parents and the 
community (21), We had special back-to-school programs for parents 
when v^e first began, and every ye^-- 'e provioe special orientation 
programs for parents new to the conimunixy. We also encourage 
parents to visit the school, ana we nave found that the many 
parent volunteers we have working in the school are a good 
liason between the school and the community, 

"Schools need to communicate among themselves too. The district 
facilitator arranges workshops for teachers periodically and I 
will often take a teacher's place for a whole day in order to allow 
that teacher to visit a school in another city. Of course, I like 
the opportunity to be in the classroom. An instructional leader 
cannot lead as effectively by staying away from the classroom. 
Several schools which are indiyidual"'zj.ng^ i-n -cities in this part 
of the state have an organization sponsored by one 'of the teacher 
training college$.;. The newsletter of this organization disseminates 
ideas to. all the teachers in/the participating schools. Ultimately, 
we hope that school in this organization will be able to share such 
things as task plans and objectives. 

"In conclusion, let me say that we have a great desire toimprove 

i 

the quality of instruction for our children here, and that individualizing 
has helped. As you have learned from your visit, changes have 
occured gradually and only after careful and thorough planning." 

93 ../^ 
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'/ So concludes a hypothetical case study of one school's 
experience with individualize id Instruction. Almost all of the 
examples presented in the study we're actually observed in at least 
one of the sites visited during the resea/ch for this report, 
and they were included in Brookdale's experience because, in 
the writers' judgment, they are exemplary and workable practices. 

\ ' 
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Chapter 5: ^ 

Selected Issues, Problems and Alternatlys Practices 
The Risks of Going it Alone 

One bchool visited typified the difficulties encountered when only 
one school in a district attempts to individualize instruction. 

For two years, under the leadership of the principal, the teachers 
in this school attempted to develop their own objectives in or? subject, 
and to worT^toward a locally-developed system of implementation. They 
then, became discouraged with the magnitude of the task, and noting that * 
available materials fitted their objectives, they, simply adopted them. 
Two of the teachers wero trt ned by the ..materials supplier; the two 
teachers, in turn, trained other teachers in the school. Eventually, 
four subjects were individualized. 

, After jevera] years the school had-obtained neither special support 
from the districtjnor external (Federal or State) funds. 

There were ajl so other complicating factors: ; . 

1. An accredji tat ion^ problem was encountered due to employment of 
accrediting criteHa which conflicted with some of the schooTs procedures 
f^or individual izihg. ■. , 

2,.; A changing pupil population introduced pupils who were not ready 
for the materials jthat were appropriate for the e'^rlier population^ 

3. Opposition' came from other schools, resulting presumably in / 
disruption .of perjsonal realtionships and alienation' of perLnnel in the 
school . , I 

■ ■ ' ' -'i - 

While this scjiool had encountered some problems in'.-sharing and. 

safeguarding mater|ials and other management problemsV^these would not \)a^^ been 

insurmountable is jfunds and moral support had been avai^^ble, / 

Due to the abj)ve nrnblems. only one incividual ized subject is novJ 
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functioning fully. Individualized materials in the other thre^ 
subject areas are being used only while the supply lasts. Tea^^hers remain 
convinced of the value of individualizing, but th( and thfe principal 
are understandably unhappy about the total experience. 

/ 

9. . 

Alternatives to Going it --Alqn£ 

The school experience roiiited above involved great effort 
i'l'e principal and teachers. No ikckVof dedication accounts, fo^^ the ' 

discontinuance of that program. The personnel cf the school a^^^ now < 

■ ^ - ' ' ;> 

keenly aware of the need to seek other ways to i^upport such an Undertaking. 



Some of t^hase alternatives cire discuc'^ed below, 

Vi ' •■ ' 

In the Duval County program, described in Chapter 3, the district 
/ ■ ■• ■ 

office pro^>ided the leadership both In obtaining supplementary I'unds 

(local, State, and Federal) and in program devel oprrjent . B^i/hg ^ large 

/,■.•• 

district, it also appointed a full-time project director idr t^^ 
indi vidua ; /.ed program and a master teacher for^ each of the participating 
schools. The district also maintains a training program, using both - > 
broadcast and tc television, and provides a wide range of te^^hnical 
assistance. This district began, with reading and then ,7ent" on to: 



mathematics , 



/ 



' In the schoolj of Dougherty County, Georgia (Chapter 3)^ ,the 
l^erson who be'came the Title I Project Director took the initiative in 
district-! ev^lrfunct^ above for Duyal County, 

Florida. B^ing a smaller' district, .one Title I supervisor assists 
the Project Director in coordination . and support of the.school^^ ' 
It may. be /^ecali pd_±hat^;this s'tipplementary (comgensator^y) readinq skills proqr^!; 



has been declared 



iplary Title I program by USOE, 



EKLC 



/ 
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In the Walter T. Moore Elementary School in Tallahassee, Florida, 
the school obtained Title III funds to develop an innovative language 
arts program. This program has been validated by USOE as an exemplary 
Title III program, and the school is now a National Demonstration/ 
Diffusion Center. 

In the schools of St. Bernard Parish (County) , Louisiana > a variation 
of individualization based on teaoi teaching within subject specialities 
has managed to survive without federal funding. As seen in Chapter 3, 
this began as a loosely structured program using a rather rudimentary 
curriculum guide. Teachers were allowed freedom in implementing the 
program. While this di strict began its program in q1J_ elementary schools 
in al 1 subject areas (a novelty in itself), perhaps the absence of fine- 
grained objectives or rigid sequencing of objectives, and the use of 
evaluation by teachers rather than evaluation by use of tests permitted 
a gradual implementation that did not make theoteachers feel overburdened. 

Thus, while one school failed in its effort to individualize in several 
subject areas without supplementary funds, one district was able to put 
a new program into operation without supplementary funds. Since 
personnel in both cases were hardworking and dedicated, one might suppose 
that the two contrasting experiences might be accounted for by a difference 
in the nature of the two programs and in the number of new details to be 
learned and managed at once by teachers. 

Taking these four successful experiences together, it seems reasonable 
to conclude that; 

1. District office psychological support is always helpful. 

2. A singVe school can take the initiative, but like the one that 
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tried unsuccessfully to operate Independently the type of program 
desired may require additional funding. 

3. While most school personnel interviewed advocated starting a 
program in only one subject area and in on'ly a few schools, with 

gradual expansion later, one district implemented a program in all schools 
and all subject areas without supplementary funds. It must be presumed 
that the type of program in part determi.nes the need for supplementary 
funds and the need for gradual implementation. 

4. The district (St. Bernard Perish) that implemented a program in 
several subjects in many schools without supplementary funds began with 
a loosely structured program and other details were developed gradually. 

5. Supplementary funds are most needed when aides and other personnel 

must be added, and when larger quantities of materials are needed, and when the 
plan requires careful monitoring of pupil progress through a detailed 
testing and reporting system. Some backlash effects have been observed 
when school policy leads to decreased or constant budgets in some schools 
and increased budgets in others, within the same district. (Local 
justification of such a situation is often based on the fact that schools 
with the most heterogeneous populations need the greatest variety of 
materials and teaching methods.) 

The Frequency of Making Prescriptions 
Almost all schools visited used some system for initial placement 
of the child. This does not refer to assignment to classrooms or to 
sectioning. In reading and mathematics, particularly, a set of 
diagnostic and placement tests is used to determine the place of each 
pupil in the overall scope and sequence of the curriculum. The result 
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of such testing reveals the grade level to which the child has progressed. 
More importantly, it places the child's position In a series of objectives 
ranged either rigidly or more flexibly in a series. 

The matter of how rigidly or how flexibly a linear series of printed ' 
objectives Is interpreted often 1s the key to how the system operates. 
If a teacher perceives that a series of objectives appearing on a permanent 
record card and numbered say, from, 1 to 250, means that some authority 
has intended for this to be a fUod sequence, then several things result. 
First each c|iild in a group will be assigned to work on a .different 
objective: if there are 19 children, 19 different objectives will be 
assigned, and 19 appropriate materials and activities prescribed. If, in 
addition, these objectives are minute ones, like discnminating a "p" from 
a "q", then the teacher is faced with a heavy burden. Each pupil will 
master several such minute objectives in 45 minutes, making necessary 
S5 vera_l_ prescriptions for ea ch pu£rL In such a ca<;e, even when an aide 
tests each pupil or otherwise evaluates mastery, the teacher can do little 
more each hour than write prescriptions. Teachers were observed literally 
not moving from their desks for an entire period under such a procedure. 
Furthermore, all the study is solitary study, for there is no basis (or 
teacher time) for forming groups for direct instruction and group 
activities. 

When, on the other hand, the teacher is aware that what appears as 
a fixed linear sequence of objectives may safely be departed from, if 
done judiciously, the teacher forms ad hoc_ groups composed of pupils who 
next need similar objectives or objectives near to each other in the 
printed sequence. The teacher, under these conditions, may have time to 
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introduce to small groups the overall purpose of a cluster of objectives, • 
and the pupils can carry on from there. (The reader riware of the nature 
of intellectual skill hierarchies for objectives will recognize that 
subordinate compentencies on the same level of a hierarchy permit options 
in sequence, while objectives at a lower level are prerequisite to learning 
of the objectives at the next higher level. Many teachers grasp the 
principle involved even without knowledge of formally designed skill 
hierarchies, which apply only to objectives that represent intellectual 
skills.) 

Thus, small group activities are likely to be prominent in an 
individualized instruction system only if the objectives are larger than 
the minute objectives mentioned above, or if the teacher perceives when the 
sequence may and may not be altered. In either of these latter cases, 
one is likely to see individual study, paired study, and small group 
study all going on at once in a classroom. In addition, one may see 
individual tutoring, peer tutoring, or tutoring by an older pupil or an 
a i de . \ 

The size of the objectives and the teacher's perception; of sequencing 
options together determine how many prescriptions must be made by the teacher. 

As one teacher put t't, "A child doesn't have to know the entire alphabet 
to begin work on word recognition." 

Some schools which report excessive difficulty in keeping up with 
needed prescriptions and maintaining records of pupil progress may have 
trapped themselves into taking too literally sequence requirements among 
fine-grained objectives. 

The leader of an individualized program needs to ponder these matters 
in order not to have teachers spend excessive time on . prescriptions and 
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record keeping and in order that solitary study is not the o/ily 
resulting mode of operation. 

D uplicate Record Keeping 
The above dual problem of minute objectives and too rigid an 
interpretation of sequencing can w6rk to exacerbate another problem 
record keeping. 

Each time a pupil completes an objective,-, this fact must be recorded 
somewhere. But in some schools, each time a pupil masters an objective 
through successful completion of a prescription, this accomplishment 
is recorded four times: (1) on the pupil's own record of progress for 
his information and guidance; (2) on a wall chart, which shows the progress 
of each pupil in a series of objectives; (3) on the pupil's permanent 
record card, K-8; and (4) on the teacher's planning book, often used for 
plamiing each day or week of work for each pupil. 

Such duplication may be the source of teacher complaints about too much 
record keeping, and hence, the need for more aides or for computerized record 
keeping. If this problem is solved, the system runs more smoothly, 
allowing more teacher time for other activities, such as tutoring, 
conferences, and program planning. Since these complaints are not made 
in some schools, more than one solution seems to have been found: larger 
objectives, flexible sequencing, simplified record keeping, or automation 
of record keeping. 

In Project PLAN*' the above problems were foreseen at the outset, 
and the computer was used not only for record keeping but also for scoring 
tests and as an aid to the teacher in selecting objectives and appropriate 
media, materials, and activities to match,pupil learning sLyle. When 
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alternative sub-objectives within an objective were also tried, the system 
was overtaxed or the teacher could not handle the more complex decision 
making, and changes were made. 

In summary, the above interacting problems can be and have been solved 
by different schools, some with a computer, and some (presumably more) with 
out a computer. Nothing said here, however, is intended to discourage 
the further exploration of useful assisting roles for a computer. 

Self-Directed but Highly Structured? 

An apparent paradox in the literature on individualized instruction 
is represented in the twin statements, that '^Individual ized instruction 
leads to an independent, self-managed leaYrier" even though "highly 
structured materials, such as programmed instruction, or audio-tape 
directions with workbooks, are employed." This paradox" disappears if the 
procedures are analyized into their separate components, as follows. 

A pupil's responsibility for learning can be enhanced in these 
respects; 

1. The pupil can have a part in decisions concerning which objectives 
are to be undertaken- 

2. The pupil can have a choice of types of materials, media, and 
activities for each objective. 

3. The pupil can learn to locate the appropriate materials, after 
being taught the storage and coding systems. 

4. The pupil can be responsible for pperating simple equipment 
properly and returning materials to their proper place. 

5. The pupil often can select the type and number of activities 
needed for mastery, and conduct self-evaluation before taking the final 
mastery test over an objective. 
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6. The pupil often, ca^ ^nter test results into records and record 
progress made. 

7. The pupil can determine when to meet only the required portion of 
objectives and when to branch out to enrichment exercises rather than 
taking another core objective next-. 

These and other self-directing and independent actions do take places 
in individualized systems, and presumably they are desirable. These 
responsibilities of pupils can be achieved gradually, with as much help 
from others as is necessary, so that the pupil becomes increasingly self- 
sufficient. Such independent actions presumably help develop self-esteem, 
as does success in the study undertaken. 

The above benefits appear in no way diminished by the fact that the 
materials used are largely "self-instructional" in two respects: (1) the 
directions for how to proceed are in the materials themselves, as in a 
prograimied instruction unit wh^ch tells the pupil how to use the slider to 
cover up the feedback until the pupil's response to a frame has been written, 
or as in an audiotape that tells the student how to use the coordinated 
workbook; and (2) the materials are carefully designed to insure mastery, . 
by careful design of vocabulary, prompting, sequencing, and alternation 
of teaching frames with testing frames. Such predesigned, self-instructional 
materials, accomplish more teaching for each individual than can be expected 
when a teacher conducts a lesson for a highly heterogeneous class, in 
which some of the pupils do not have the prerequisites for mastery of 
that lesson. Thus teacher time can be used for planning the program, 
helping those experiencing difficulty, and challenging the fast learner 
with advanced or enriched experiences, 
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In summary, highly structured materials seem appropriate, 
especially for young learners. They increase independence and freedom 
and decrease deperidence upon the teacher/ Such materials contain more 
of the needed instructional events than are contained in conventional 
textbooKs and .supply those events to each pupil at a more appropriate 
time than a teacher can Supply them to a large group taught together. 
Such carefully designed materials seem far better than a recomrp.endation 
frequently read in the literature to tear the textbook apart and .put 
each page in a folder. 

The Importance of Community Support 
One district visited had used a national system but was forced to 
discontinue it, largely due to opposition from a small but vocal group 
of parents. The district now feelsj'that a better public information effort 
rr.ight have been made. While there were some interal problems, those , 
might have been solved were it not for parental opposition. 

Some parents did not like the new reporting system based on accomplishment 
of objectives; they preferred the old way of reporting. (Some districts 
combine the old and new types of reporting to parents, including conferences 
with parents . ) 

Other parents were concerned about the freedom of movement pupils 
had among areas in the school building, and still others objected to 
the increased noise level. The majority of parents were not aware of the 
type of program either before or during the individualized program. When 
asked if this unfortunate experience had any desirable residue, the 
administrators felt that the brieT use of individual ization served as a 
catalyst for change for the teachers. • 
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The principle is that parents and the community should be informed 
better and earlier, and careful efforts made to explain more fully the 
purposes of those aspects of the program most objected to or least 
understood. 

In contrast to the above experience, the principal o.f the St. 
Gregory Parish School in Philadelphia reported 100 per cent attendance 
by parents at Sunday afternoon- demonstration seesions in which the 
individualized (IPI) program was oper^iied during shortened periods in 
reading instruction. Presumably these parents attend such a session once 
per year, at which time questions can be answered and any changes from 
the previous year explained. This principal also informs parents of 
proposed changes, and regular faculty meetings are convened for continous 
training purposes. This is a small parish school, so the program may have 
benefited from a rather homogneous neighborhood constituency in which 
parents- wer:e sufficiently interested to pay tuition when they were able. 
This is, however, a low-income constituency. Tuition pays only for faculty 
support; the parish pays for building upkeep; and Federal funds are obtained 
for special instructional materials. 

Team Teachin9 and Rigid Schedules 
In many schools which u$5^d team teaching to individualize instruction, 
the most rigid schedules were observed. This was not due to the overall 
school schedule or to the principal but to how the teams operated. 
Especially when each team was composed of teachers concentrating on a single 
subject area, pupils' work, however well managed during, a period, had to 
be terminated on schedule so that the pupils could go to the next 
subject managed by another team in a different part of the building* This 
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team specialization makes for efficient use of materials, but often 
at the price of rigid scheduling. ' " 

On the positive side, however, all teachers dfT the team can Cooperate 
fn planning for each pupil's needs, and the pupil ^an work with the 
teacher best suited to his or her needs. In one teai.i planning session observed., 
each teacher on the team could make specific d^gnostic and planning 
comments f or^ each of the 125 pupils the total team was handling. Thus 
team diagnosis and prescription may be one of the greatest benefits of 
team teaching. It is then a matter of judgment as to whether these 
benefits outweigh the rigid schedules which often impede the momentum 
of'pupil progress^ 

Matching the Learning Environment to the Pupil 
Not all pupils work well in the same environment. The above discussion 
of team teaching suggests that a pupil tends to work better with one 
teacher than with another. A further corrolary is that one pupil works 
well in a self-contained classroom while another benefits from a large 
pod with several teachers and many pupils. 

Just as reasearch has not yet revealed general principles on the 
basis of which pupils could be grouped in order to match learning style to 
type of instructional mater^jals, so research has not yet revealed principles 
^)redicting which ^upUs need the security of the self-contained classroom 
and which pupils can benefit from the larger groups associated with team 
teaching. It is therefore up to the teachers to help make this determination 
for each pupil rather than for small groups of pupils having similar 
observed characteristics. In short, no basis exists for class ifying 
pupils to select media, type of learning experience or type of classroom. 
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•The alternative, then, is to utilize teachers^ knowledge of each ^ • 
individual pupil.. This means that for a transfer pupil, it takes time 
for teechers to make enough observations to assign the pupil to his 
or her best learning environment. For non-transfer pupils> of course, 
teachers share information from previous years so that suitable decisions 
may be made at the opening of a nev; school year. 

The issue of learning environment just discussed is not directly 
.related to. pupil "grade norms." One child several years behind grade 
norms may need a self-contained classroom; another-^child at the same 
achievement level may benefit from the team teaching arrangement. 

The Russell H. Conwell Middle Magnet School in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania (See Chapter 3) maintains two ungraded, self-contained 
classrooms for children needing the security of a small group and interaction 
with only one teacher. The majority of pupils work in an open space, 
team teaching arrangement. A child can change from one environment 
to the other when there are indications of readiness for change. 

Within one team teaching school, pupils are classified so that ^ 
teachers can provide the appropriate degree of freedom ojF movement of the . 
pupil within areas of the school. Pupils are designated as either 

"independent," "limited^ or "restricted." Badges are worn by the 

f 

"imdependents ," to help manage movement and to encourage and reward 
independence. 

The Issue of Comp etition Among Pupils 
In one school district visited, almost every classroom,, displayed 
a wal 1 chart lyisting the names of the pupils and the objectives each 
had mastered to date, v?ith space remaining for listing objectives yet 
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to be accompl i sned . 

Other schools avoid using such public records of individual pupil 
progress in order to discourage competition among pupils. Rather, each 
pupil is encouraged to compete with his or her own past record. 

Still other schools attempt to disguise the levels, of different groups 
group labels as "red birds," "blue -birds etc. Most teacners in such • 
schools admit that children ^ee tnrough such disguises, and they feel 
^pupils, are aware of their own 'progress relative to that of other pupils 
no matter what teachers do. ^ * 

In short, competition seems to be encouraged in some schools, 
discouraged in others, and disguised. insofar as possible in still. others. 

In spite of the above variations in school practices, teachers in 
most individualized programs in their dealings with pupils do appear to 
assign only those objectives for which the pupil is ready. In this respect, 
almost all teachers observed in. the various programs appear to show a 
deeper understanding of the extent of individual differences and there- 
fore more humane expectations of pupils. 

In fact, one ot the most striking overall i'Tipressions gained from , 

3 • ' ■ ■ 

school visits was the genuine concern for pupils displayed by all school 
staff members, including aides,' teachers, principals; and the school 
custodian. Overt acts of kindness , concern and helpfulness were observed 
everywhere in these schools in the halls, in the principal 's:<off ice, 
and in the classrooms. No child who was-cryin^ .or showing other signs 
of distress was observed to be without the attention of an adult for long. 
Teachers and others were _se^en to stop in 'the^ hall s to find out why a 
child was sitting in a corner or not^-attending to his assigned -activity. 
It did not matter that a pupil did not belong to that teacher's class; 
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the concern was for all pupils. Teachers were heard conferring on what 
was best to do, and they informed other teachers; so that the source of 
the problem would be understood by others. Sometimes it was a family 
upheaval the night before; sometimes a conflict with a teacher or 
another pupil; sometimes sheer discouragement over a learning difficulty — 
in any case, it received attention. 

While it would take a special study of th^s behavi(,T of teachers in 
conventional programs as compared to individual ikd programc to determine 
\ whether or not there is a difference in overall concern for each child, 
a reasonable hypothesis might be that experience 'in individual diagnosis 
of learning needs results in a fuller awareness of a. pupil's total needs 
on the part of the teacher in an individualized program. 

Conflicting Views Concerning Supplementary Funds 
As noted in Chapter 3, most programs visited had obtained some 
supplementary funds which were' used for? various purposes: hiring central 
staff, master teachers, coordinators and aides; training of personnel; 
purchasing additional materials; and keying of materials and tests to the 
objectives. In the case of smoothly operating programs, the personnel 
interviewed usually said they could not have the individualized programs 
without special funds. In programs where problems were reported (insufficient 
materials or too few aides) , -^ddi tonal funds was often cited as a means for 
remedying the probloms. In Chapter 2, the amount of special funds needed 
was estimated .for the operation of the national programs in the schools.' 

Yet, in Chapter 3, at least three programs were described which 
operated without supplementary funds (St. Bernard Parish and the two 
schools in Philadelphia). ' ■ , 
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How can these differing experiences and reports from personnel 
visited be harmonized? Two possible explanations present themselves: 
(1) there are differences among t^'pes ' '^^^^ md (2) there are 
differences in management approac vill next be discussed 

separately. 

Program Differences 

The small and more rigidly sequenced the objectives the greater 
the number of separate learning activities that must be prescribed and 
: managed in a given hour in the classroom. This^would require access to a 
wider range of materials at a given time and would increase the number 
of prescriptions to be made and monitored. Thus the need might arise 
for more materials, more aides, and more record keeping. Some of these . 
variations were discussed earlier in the chapter. It is under these 
conditions that teachers appeared to be (and reported being) almost 
frantic in their efforts to keep things moving. If, in addition, there 
are several alternate materials and 'learning activities for each objective, 
the number of possible prescriptions for each child increases, thus 
requiring more decision time in making prescriptions and still more, 
separate activities and materials to be managed. 

When the converse of the above conditions exists, there is more 
opportunity for ad^ ho£ grouping, thus reducing the number of simultaneous 
activities to be planned and monitored. This converse set of conditions 
may tend to be associated with team teaching, thus bringing a sharing and 
specialization of functions for teachers, although a greater fiumber of 
pupils are in a group, which may explain why St. Bernard Parish (Chapter 3) 
could operate its program without special funding. 
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Management Differences 

Different districts introduce individualization in different ways. 
Some begin with only one subject area and only one school- Others begin 
with a few schools and expand gradually. This makes teacher preparation 
a more gradual process which can take pla. vnM-' district rather 

than requiring travel to workshops conducted " .lere. These conditions 
could hold down costs, especially in the kind of program having the nature 
just described. 

Introducing individualization in one subject area at a time lightens 
the burden of learning to manage a new system and reduces extra record 
keeping. These conditions would seem to help most in the most highly 
prescribed and highly structured program. Yet St. Bernard Parish, using 
a team teaching strategy, was able to start the individualized program 
in several subjects in all schools. This may have been possible by a 
kind of gradualism beginning with less structure and working toward 
more structure. In any event, that approach was used without increaising 
costs. The superintendent feels that beginning with a single pilot school 
indicates a lack of total commitment which may retard implementation or 
create an atmosphere of either favoritism or envy. 

In general, then, it appears possible that the type of program adopted 
or developed determines the feasibility of making a district-wide start 
without additional funds. Then flexible management, such as deciding . 
the ratio cJf teachers to aides, can contribute to effective budget control, 
as well as a plan for making full use of any special materials or computer 
services planned. These later factors are related also to a plan for , 
grouping, scheduling, and space utilization. 
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G eneralizing from. Experience with Individualizatio n 
At least three distinct kinds of changes occur in schools as a 
consequence of a first ;ixpsr1ence with an individualized program: 
program changes, subject area changes, and changes in teacher attitudes 
toward pupils. 

Program Changes 

Two schools in the ^ no^ urict in San Carlos, California, 
were among the 14 schools in wiwch PLAN* was field tested in 1957-70. 
After the field test, the district decided to develop its own modified 
version of PLAN*. The changes included new objectives and a substitute 
for computerized record keeping. 

The reading objectives were modified from those used by another district 
in the state; the mathematics objectives were gathered from several 
sources. For both areas, the district developed its own tfests and 
instructional guides. These new development activities cost more than 
was estimated, so the district has not been able to expand the system 
to all subject areas, as planned. 

• It appears, then, that experience with any individualized program can 
lead a school to re-examine its goals and procedures, and to gradually 
modify the program to fit newly-defined goals. 

Subject Area Changes 

In many schools visited, after teachers first gained experience with 
an individualized reading or mathematics program, they then (as individual 
teachers) gradually introduced aspects of individualization into their 
other subjects. It is possible that this gradual, voluntary approach, being 
free of pressure, may result in highly creative innovations which could 
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then be considered for adoption by other teachers. 

Changes in Teachers 

As previously mentioned, it is possible that experience with 
individualized teaching methods sensitizes the participating teachers 
to a greater concern for the total welfare of individual pupils. This 
concern may even carry over to personnel in the school who have not 
been participant'^ ' " iVidualized insrructiorh program. Research 
is needed to S'^u-.-^j une total change in behavior of both teachers and pupils 
as a result of participation in an individualized instruction program. 



Chapter 6: 

Reflections, Recommendations-, and Conclusions 
Reflections 

' Various schools and school districts have employed organized systems 
of individualized instruction by taking three different approaches: 
(1) adoption of a national system, (2) development of a local system, and 
(3) a combination of the two. 

The three national systems have been adopted by several hundred schools 
involving thousands of pupi Experience of these schools with the 
national systems, either as a part of field tests or as outright adoptions, 
ha.s provided the impetus leading many schools to a more searching and 
continuous review cf their needs, goals, and programs. Regardless of the 
specific strengths : ^exz;ri±ss of eac^ of the three national programs, 
their existence is dge^: tc be worthwhile due to their influences upon the 
scnools. Even when ^ schr::/ finds reasons to modify one of these programs 
to adjust to local n .a: :r even to abandon ^the program in favor of 
developing a new one in riDact has been useful. 

It is of dist"" tPrr- —edit to teachers trained in conventional methods 
that they have res . :r^:rment about an alternative method until they 

tried the altei^natv -'tir a sufficient tirial period, usually of about 
two years, these t- «ave a good basis for fa -^mg or not favom ^ 

individualized ins -czrJT. 

As more teacher rrrrn- ng institutions offer mor- preparation for 
employing individual z^ -ethods, the easier it should become for teache-^s 
to adopt the new roles jrocedures required by these programs. 

Most of the nar iid locally developed individualized programs 
observed in the visii: : J schools appear to represent an innovation 
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in methods more than an/ innovation in the objectives of the curriculum. 
However a greater variety of materials was thus introduced programed in- 
struction, sound recordings integrated with workbooks, games, materials 
for small groups activities, etc. This in itself increases the probability 
that some materials can be found that are suitable^^or each pupil. The 
major effect of these programs is to start instruction at the point in the \ 
curriculum for which the child is. ready, and to select materials and 
activities appropriate for each child; many of these activities are self- 
paced by the pupil, but some are group paced. Then by careful monitoring 
of progress, failures are detected and corrected before they become 
prolonged; thus long periods of failure are avoided, and both achievement 
and pupil morale are sustained at acceptable levels. A variety of tools 
and techniques trake it possible for each child to be given 
appropriate objectives, whether these objectives are found in >the 
overall sequence to be above or below the norm for the age or ..grade level. 
Therefore pupils need not be "sectioned" by ability or achievement level; 
a teacher can successfully guide the progress for a heterogeneous group. 

Now that the experience, of hundreds of schools attests to the 
present feasibility of individualized instruction as. a means for enhancing 
pupil progress, it is reasonable to list improvements that are needed. 

Continuous Needs Analysis 

Most of the programs observed represent effective mechanisms for. 
achieving conventional curriculum objectives. It would be timely now to 
ask whether conventional objectives are adequate. .Much of schooling 
follows the traditional content of the various subject areas. Do conventional 
objectives in the separate subject areas represent the best that can be 
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done? Is sufficient attention paid to the study of projections of the 
nature of the future of society and its implications for curriculum change? 
Do the people most concerned have m influence upon the objectives that 
are selected? Are pupils given enough latitude in selection of their 
objectives, or is a standard curriculum provided for all, with only the 
learning procedure being individualized? Are school personnel so taxed 
with the management details of the new method that nobody has time for 
continous review of needs and goals? The next generation of individuoli' 
programs needs to attend carefully to these questions, and others that 
might be raised. 

The Theory Base of Programs 

Only some of the programs -reviewed in this report appeared to have 
' had a clear theory base; e.g., IPI is based on behaviorism and the theories 
related to programmed instruction, while PLAN* and IGE have no such 
identifyaJale theory base, at least wi th respeqt to the curriculum aspect 
of the program, whether this i good or bad is debatable, but evaTuators 
such as those who prepared the E^PIE report (1974) seem to be able to respond 
better when there is a theory ase. 

It may not be entirely necessary that teachers be aware of the theory 
base of the program, since they are pragrnatic in their search of seme 
materials and activities that will be successful for the individual 
pupil. While originators of new programs are often interested in the 
merits of behaviorism vs. humanism, the teacher is more interested in 
finding sonixhing suitable for each chila. For those interested in theory 
of instruc: :n, unlike the case of the TV westerns, "the drama of the 
educationc showdown increases as the distance between the two protagonists 

lit) 
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increases" (Fox and De Vault,. 1974, page 7). But more important, 

Fox and -De Vau;r go on to show that the most practical educational programs 

rate high on criteria emphasized by both technocrats and the humanists. 

It is possible that the next generation of programs. could employ the 
best that is offered by opposing theoretical campSo 

Conclusions 



1. When a "national program" is "adopted" by a di ' ^^irt . 
sees yr^ at -r^'iatiG; s among • schpols and among teachers within a school in 
just how the system is operated. This applies to differences in: 
grouping pupil si^^materials used; sec;uencing of objectives; monitoring 
progress; making task "plans; and record keeping. 

2. Except fcr the use of computer, actual procedures in how PLAN*, IP! and 
IGE are applied differ among teachers and schools almost as much within 
one of these systems as among the Tinree systems. 

3. The above kinds of differences among teachers and among schools 

in a district also are observed for ocally developed systems and for 
blends of national and locally developed systems. 

4. Some schools have managed to develop and implement individualized 
instruction without supplementary funds, but more typically supplementary 
funds have been ^Dtained. Such funds are typically used to hire additional 
personnel to purchase additional materials, and to accomplish monitoring ' 
ahd recording o* pupil progress. ' 



5, Many s::hooTs and districts implement individualization gradual ly . Time 
is taken ro^or't^nt teachers and to make preparations before implementation. 
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Also, often only one subject is individualized at first in only a few 
schools. Then the program is gradually expanded in grade levels covered, 
subject areas, and nurberof schools and teachers participating. Only a 
few districts implement initially in many subject areas and ir.any schools; 
these tend to be the less highly structured n-agrams.. 

o Snnip schools have successfully operated their ov/n individualized 
programs, but more typically the district takes the initiative. 

7. At any one fime there is a wide range in air.cunt of implementation. 
There may bd only one individualized classroom for one subject- in 
son^e scho.olsi in others, four subject areas may be individualized for 
all pupils in ail grade levels in the school. 

8. There is great variation among programs in the relative amounts of 
time a pupil spends in: solitary study; working with one other person; 
small group activities; or independent learning but ..in small groups 
controlled and paced by recordings heard simultaneously by all m.embers 
of the group, 

9. There are groat variations in use of self contained classrooms vs. 
pods composed of many pupils and several teachers who work as a team; 
teams may be specialized or diversified as' to subject matter and functions 
performed by each teacher. 

10. Some schools use learning centers independent from classrooms. In 
the classroom, teachers diagnose and prescribe tasks; then the pupil goes 
to the le^irning center to work on the task. So-e .asLs, hov. ver, may 

be performed in the classroor , 
I 
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11. Schools differ in space utilization; one school may store ^nost 
specialized material in a central area; other schools have less sharing 
of materials among classro^ 

12. The greatest number of v.. ..ei programs in tjlementary schoo'' 
is in. reading and matehmatics; fewer programs Include science and social 
studies; still fewer "involve other subjects. , 

13. Individualized methods appear to be appropriate both for highly 
structured and carefully sequenced skill areas, and for more open 

y ■ ' . 

structured subjects in which each Rifpil may elect his objectives,, 
sequences, materials and activities. 

14. The majority of schools visited took special care and used ^ 
special (Title I) funds to meet the needs of disadvantaged or 
educationally , retarded pupils, with good (and often surprising) results. 
However nothing in the evaluation data available to the authors suggest 
th^tVthese methods are any^less effective for average and fastrlearning 
pupil s. 

15. The authors estimate the 90 to 100 per cent of^^dents in the 

individualized classrooms visited were *'on task" during the observation 

period; Attention to study was superior to that observed i a conventional 

classrooms, in the same schools, and discipline problems were markedly 

'■\' • . • * ■ 

lower also. Children also appear to enjoy their studies more under 

individualization, possibly because they are always assigned taks which 

they are capable of learning at that particular time. 
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16. Individual diagnosis and task prescriptions must account to a great 
degree for the success of individualized programs. Beyond that, however, 
.efforts to choose the most suitable materials, activities ,. and groupings 
of pupils must "also be helpful. The greater range of media and materials 
including especially self-instructional materials, must contribute both 
to the manageability and to the success-^of individualized programs. 

17. Striking evident in individualized programs is the focus upon 
the child and his learning , rather than focusing on the teachers and 
their '^presentations". In some schools, learning of reading skill? 

is highly individualized, while large class sessions are used for oral 
expression by pupils. " . 

18. Individualized instruction is often used effectively in combination 
with other techniques, such as team teaching and differentiated staffing. 

19. : Individualized instruction can now be regarded as a highly feasible 
means for adjusting to heterogeneous school populations while 
providing quality education for each pupil. 

20. Tests which are designed to measure performance on specific 
objectives are more useful for in4ividual diagnosis and prescription 
than are standardized, norm-referenced tests, although the latter are , ' 
useful for urogram evaluation, provided that th* standardized test 

was designed on basis of t)bjectives similar to those of the local school. 

21. While costs of individualized programs seem to vary among types of 
programs and management methods, at least one such program resulted in 
mastery of more objectives by the pupils per dollar cost than for a 

/. ■ , ■ ■ ,. 
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conventional program in the same schools. In that district, if one -'imply 
counts the cost of keeping pupils in school for X days per year, the 
conventional program is cheaper. If one counts pupil achievement, the 
individualized program is cheaper- These results are for an individualized 
compensatory program and conventional language arts program in the 
same schools. The results might not generalize to other contexts, but 
some individualized programs have been validated as exemplary, both in " . 
costs and benefits, by USOE, 

A 

22. Classroom management problems are sometime^ reported in individualized 
programs. Some teachers report being too rushed in monitoring and 
recording of pupil progress. This appears to be reported most often 

when objectives are very small ones and when they are deemed to, be ^ 
ordered in a rigid teaching sequence. These two factors require more 
frequent prescriptions and hence more frequent recordings of progress. 
Schools in which such problems are not. reported appear to employ either 
larger objectives or more flexible sequencing, thus making more feasible 
greater use of small-group instruction. Also, some schools keep 
dulpicative record's of pupil progress, thus adding to the teachers' task. 
The solution appears to -1 ie in : ( 1 ) size of objectives, (2). sequencing 
flexibility when appropriate, (3) elimination of duplicative records., and/or 
(4) computerizing the record keeping function, 

23, When pupil progress is plotted for entire groups on wall charts, 
competition among pupils often increases. Therefor many schools avoid 
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use of such public progress records. Except for. the wall chart practice, 
there is no reason v;hy individualized methods should increase competition, 
^4nce both learning and evaluation are more private rath^^than less 
private,, under individualization." 

24. Teachers' experiences with individualized instruction-inone subject 
often result in their makincj. gradual 5teps--to\Tard individualizing other", 
subjects. Such experience also -.seierns to -sensitize teachers to a greater 
concern for the total v/elfaro of the pupils as individual persons. 

23. While theorists often .contributi") to a polarization of ^'*techno1ogy" 

- ' ^ ■ 

and '^'humanism", the rr.ost successful instructional programs appear to 

result in outconies which are valued^ by both technologists and humanists. 

If cutror.;2s ra^:her than the the theory base of the^products and 

' ^ ' ' ' * . • ■ ""^j 

techniques cr;pTo/ed are attended to, this polarization might decrease. 

■ ,/ / . ^ 

Teachers appear, to be interested in the tools and their res^ults \r\x\^ 

children rather than in the theory^ base on which the tools were developed. 

26. The individ^jalized prcgrams seen in the 42 schools visited represent 
great innovatio.i in in.^thous and n;aterials but little departure ^vron 

'conventional goals of elen^entary education. ' This may reflect general 
public satisfaction with basic skill 'goals; the 'dcniand, perhaps, is - 
primarily for better achievement of tiiose goals. 

27. The greatest amount of individual iz4ng was seen in selecting means 
by which each pupil could attain the same set of objectives., tiuch less 
use of pupil -determined objectives was observed, but this was seen mo^e.. 
in science and social studies than in reading and m^ thematic^^ " This 

'may be a desirable state of affairs; the authors offer no jud^jeiTijnt 
concerning this point, 
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r. Recommendation s 

In the opening section of Chapter 4, a list of 22 program components 
was presented as a recomnendation on. how programs can be developed, 
operated, and evaluated. Then those recommendations were illustrated 
in a more informal way by monologues from hypothetical persons in a 
hypothetical school. Those monologues represent a recommended mode of 
-operation, derived as a composite mode from all schools visited. 

It remains, then only to add a few recommendations not made in 
Chapters 4 and 5. 

Bel!ter Use of Teachers ^ Time 

.. In even the most smoothly operating systems,, some unnecesary . 
time seemed to be used because of the assumption that each new taTsk plan 
must represent a new judgment about- the next prescription wh'en a pupil had 
just mastered .an objective.- If some objectives in a sequence have only 
one 'lessen plan" or "task plan" (or set of materials) for. its accomplishment, 
an aster.ik (*) could be placed opposite that objective on the list, so that 
the pupil would essentially receive an "automatic prescription." All that 
is necessary, in each such case, is to note the relevant materials and 
the code as to where they may be found. Then when a pupil. passed a test 
over the preceding objective in the sequence, the teacher would not have 
to make a new judgment. This would increase the time teachers have when ^ 
their judgments are needed either because there is a choice in the 
sequencing of objectives- or because there are alternate task plans for 
a given objective. ^ 

Older children who are hot new to the system can often make some 
of these judgments. Decision frequency could thus be reduced for the 
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teacher; the time saving can be even greater when objectives are larger 
rather than smaller, as discussed in Chapter 5, Teachers could then make 
better plans when alternate "strands" are dvailable (as in project PLAN*) 
or when pupils need help in learning to "branch" (skip objectives they 
can "test out" on without instruction) and to choose relevant enrichment 
exercises. (Some pupils seem hesitant to branch, fearing to miss something, 
just as some teachers, at first, fear tJbey are cheating their pupils if 
they reduce time spent in large groug^Jhstruction) . In some systems 
(Esbensen, 1968), corjtracts are emf/loyed for maximum flexibility in sequence, 
branching, and schedul|ing study tjme by each pupil. 

Increased use o-^ self-instriictional materials would bring further 

f 

•savings in teaching a^d testingjtime. Even with a good "task plan," 
children often need direct t^itiividual help from the teacher in using the 
assigned materials properly. Many schools using programmed instruction or 
audio tapes to give directions' as well as more frequent feedback find 
less tutoring time to be needed. 

Avoiding Unnecessary Duplication of Effort 

Much duplication in effort has gone into preparing objectives and 
keying of materials. One finds very similar objectives, especially in 
reading and math, in most elementary schools. Thus the same objectives 
and the same tests and materials are keyed by school after school. While 
not recommedning restrictions on local determination of objectives or 
materials^ much of the keying done by any school has already been done 
by many other schools. A school could. borrow more, either from other 
schools, or from resource pools operated by many State Departments of 
Education- and other agencies. 
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Schedule Improveroent s 

Under most systems, the school are still pretty tied to the bell that 
rings after each class period. While this is often done. because of team 
teaching schdules, it is also observed in self-contained classrooms, 
where all children simultaneously put away their prescriptions and turn 
either to the basal reader or to mathematics. Much better plans can be 
made to make the individual pupil's schedule more flexible, so he can 
keep working when fired up on a project, and change when interst Tags. 
The us6 of contracts, coupled with pupil initiative, can result in 
more flexible arrangements which would not interefere with the planned 
program of studies for the pupMl nor otherwise create inconvenience. 

Real-Life Contacts 

No individualized program observed did much to extend learning 
outside the school. Nothing similar to the work-study programs or 
other pupil exploration of the community were seen, as in some secondary 
programs. While^there may be less need for this at the el ementary 
level, it would be desirable if planners interested in individualized 
instruction interacted , with planner of those other types of programs. 

Methods of Computing Costs 

While it is impossible for a school to ignore budget realities, 
new methods of computing cost effectiveness are needed. The point, 
simply put, it this: "In counting up costs and effectiveness, the cost 
of failure should be considered." If individualized programs could' be 
shown, across the board, to cost a little more but result in better 
ach,ievement and fewer failures or dropouts, any consequent savings in 
income loss, delinquincy, law enforcement, and imprisonment should be 
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deducted from the cost increases. Unforturnately , our society separates 
education budgets from prison budgets, but if there is indeed a direct 
negative correlation betwen the two costs, better education would thus 
cost less, all costs totaled together* All data available to the writers 

^^uggest that it costs less per year to keep a child in school .{in the 
best public schools in the country) than to keep a person in a penitentiary. 
Leaving aside human misery, property damage, and personal injury from • 
crime, it would seem well worthwhile to pay for quality education. 

It is recognized, of course, that not all factors are included in 
this discussion of problem behavior. Further, some individualized programs 
cost no inore than conventional ones, and some cost less if dollars are . 

"^ecjuated to achievement (Morgan, 1974). This report has recommended many ways 
in which individualized instruction can be made more efficient and less 
costly. Morgan (1974) has shown that many compensatory education programs 
have not resulted in achievement gains when the added instruction was 
"moreiof the same'' (e.g. conventional instruction) rather than individualized 
instruction. ^ ' 

Th e Ultimate Benefit: All Children, Lower Costs 

' ir— ~ 

It may be noted that many of the schools visited were restricted, 
by federal \law5 to spending their supplementary funds for designated 
groups of children rather than for all. While in the short run this is 
good because^^ it focuses upon the underpriviledged , in the long run, it would 
be beneficial (both in humane and financial ways)- to extend individualized 
' instrucltion all pupils in each school choosing such a program. This would 
amortizj moreiwidely the costs of special materials, one of the added 
cost wh^re individualizing does cost more. 
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The benefits of individualized Instruction have een fatrly well 
demonstrated especially for the disadvantaged and the jnderachiever. 
The-system appears to hold as much nro- se for VH^childr . though 
iome var atio: m current ]: might be needed. 

Looking : "^ne future, one ca^ expect continued er vement in 
the nature idualized programs, just as there we ^volvements 

for present :.>ns. The three national programs desc n^-^d in this 
report have be^:- expanded in scope and otherwise modi fie. .ontinously 
based on schoo' experience. Locally-developed programs ve followed 
a similar course of continous adjustments, change, and refinement, - 

The total evidence, based on summative evaluations and school 
visits appears to justify the conclusion that, while still in an evolutionary 
state, individualized instruction is now beneficial and feasible, and 
will become less costly, and it can be considered as providing a set 
of new tools of genuine benefit in achieving quality education for 
all. . 
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ected B'D l iography 



Bechtol , Willi 



il izing I nstruction an: 



eping Your Sanit 



Chicago: Fc 



■ng Company, 1973. 



Empha- tn- T £ model for individualizing instruction^-. 

Includes detai an IGE school is organized and means for 

developing anc cable instructional materials incorporating 

what is known iL rrent learning styles and modes. Separate 

chapters dea" "unicati^g with parents, implementing 

individual izec on, and cooperating with other schools in- 
volved in IGE. 



Dell , Helen D. Inc 



: rg Instruction: Materials and Classroom 



Procedures. Ch ^ 



■Hice Research Associates, Inc. 



1972. 



A "how- Dook for those who are organising programs 

of individual-iz r ^:" truction. Topics include how to : write 
instructional c ,ct;ves; evaluate student progress; set up a 
record- keeping system; organize the classroom; and assess the extent 
of individualization. Each chapter has self-checking exercises to 
help the reader master the material presented. 



Duane, James E,, (Editor). Individual ized Instruction-Programs CAnd Materials: 

Selected Readings and Bibliography . Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 

Educational Technology Publications , 1973. 

Presents material* organized into four parts: the transition 
from group to individualized instruction; established formats for 
individualizing; media; an.d eval uation . Each part contains articles, 
most of which are reprints from various journals. The 30 articles 
include descriptions of IPI and PLAN* as well as. approaches for 
developing and using materials locally^available. Appendices 
contain sample materials, and an annotated bibliography of books 
on individualized instruction. 



Edling, Jack V.- Indi vnjtiiu^rtzsd Insrruction: A Manual for Administrators . 

Corvallis, Ore. Si^is University, 1970. 

Describes iDrrmraiiiB of 46 schools visited, highlighting special 
features in the ntt'nndml ized instruction programs. Recommendations 
for implementin p:rT^'grams are offered, along with discussion of major 
components of a :>y rem. . 
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ERIE, e:v. ..^atlc la ; Pr oduct Report: An In Depth Report , (No. 5: Ivalua: ^n z 

Instructional ' stems ), Januar 1974. 

A description of PL-.N*, IPI, and IGE with typic;. c .ssroor 
applications and evaluative comments organized under zr^ c.^ign 
constructs of objectives, organization, modes of transact and 
evaluation. 

I 

Esbensen, Thorwald. Working with Individualized Instructior ^ ie Dulurh 

Experience. Palo Alto, Cal . : Fearon Publishers, 1968. 

Describes the experiences of a school district wh^rrr developed 
its own modes of individualized instruction, including tis use of 
contracts as an incentive and management technique. 



Fox, C. Thomas Jr., and^De Vault, M, Vere. Technology and humanism in 

the classroom; Frontiers of educational practice. Educational 

Technology , October, 1974 • 

Describes the valued features of school programs as seen 
by technologists and humanists. Cites programs that contain 
features in both orientations and argues that the best (most 
practical) programs employ both technology and humanism. > Improvements 
made under one v.iewpoint result in improvements in the other; therefore 
these viewpoints need not be antagonistic in practice. 



Gagne, Robert M.and Briggs, Leslie J. Principles of Instructional Design . 

New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1,974. 

Proposes that instructional objectives be classified in 
accordance with five domains of learning and learning outcomes 
intellectual sLills, motor skills, cognitive strategies , at^ :ude£ , 
and information learning* The conditions of learning ; 
appropriate for designing instructional events for each domain 
of learning are specified, along with means for assessing "::^a^ers' ^ 
performances. Suggestions are given for designing instructrcrTcr 
systems based on these domains, and methods of system ewa^m^~rDn 
are discussed. 



Harnack, Robert 5., Toepfer, Jr., Conrad F, , and Sullivan, John, 

Computer-Based Curriculum Planning (Thirds-Revision), Buffalo, N.Y. : 
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r ;riDes a system 'n » q the .im-zer, given a topic 
fo' ins- "ucV . suggests obje /es, c - : i v- :ies , materia ls, anc 
ev^ u/'.t for an individual p :ct, c- ; il or- large group nic .es 
of : d, . The teacher uses kr dge aT>: -i" aach pupi l to selec! the 
pre- re 3 node. Inputs we-e p -s .red b cc derating teachers ov - 
a pe-ioc 0"' several years sine. :}65. Trs system saves teacrn •? 
planr.inc fme, so precious and shart in supply. 

^ is svrtem is, 'n a wa;. the conve-'^se of how project -A ^ 
intendec ic i.:= the co-2uter :,o record "he past hisxorv c"' 
pupil 1- .-nir- style in relatic :o success in learning, so znat 
the teac'rr match available xaterial tc the pupil. 

Ore system thus enumerates options f-om which the teache- 
chooses tasad on knowledge abou" the pupil. The other system 
accumulates information about t-ie oupil and oresents it for 
consideretion when a learning made is to be chosen. 



Hull, Ronald E. Selecting an approach to individualized instruction. 

Phi Delta Kappon , November 1973, 169-173. 

Presents a brief overview of PLAN*, IPI, and IGE, and 
illustrates how Edling's classification system might be applied 
to these programs . - 



Lewis, James, Jr. Admimstering the Individualized Instruction Program. 

West Nyack, N.Y.: Parker Publ ishing Co. , Inc., 1971. 

A guide to assist school district in developing and operatina 
individualized instruction programs. 



Morgan, Virginia Richardson. A Cost Study Analysis of Measured Gains 

in a Reading Program Utilizing Individualization of Instruction . • 

Doctoral Dissertation, Florida State University, December, 1974. 

Revie-3 the failure of "more of tte same" supplementary 
teaching progm-ms in enhancing pupil achisjvement, and in contrast, 
presents evidence that an ndividual ized -eading program can produce 
superior results at less znst per unit of achievement gair. 



Talmage, Har-iet (Editor) Systems indi vi due. 1 ized Edacation Berkley, 
Cal . : Johr fcLutchon Publ ishing Zc-., 1975. 

Reviews the theoretical iaases upon which curricula may be 
based, and presents descriptions of PLAN*, IPI, and IGE. Includes 
reflections upon these three individualized systems by a design 
theorist, a curriculum theorist, and others. Contains a final 
. chapter by a philosopher-evaluator. 
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Weisc 7er, ' ce - A., Developmental Ef: is 1n Individualizing Learning. 

:, .sea, : F E. Peacock Publls ^s, Inc, 1971, 

C. u. ^'S descriptive chapter: about PLAN*, IPI, IGE and other 

3 terns 1 c '-re^^lals, and descript- ns of selected 1 ocally'-devel oped 

i :i' idua . r^^ograms. Some of t materials, components, or 

s zz-ems cei. icci are now obsolete, r have been succeeded by other 

p ]ducts : zzems. 
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. " Appe- iix A 

List c Sch:: Is Visited 

Of t^e 42 schools visited durin:; this studj^, the breakdown as 
t } type of individualized program wa. as follows: 

PLAN* — - — 5 schc: s 

IPI 8 : cho: s 

IGE 4 -h:.; 3 \ 

Loca* ly- Jeveloped 2: scrools 

These four tj oes of programs ari identified and desc:-iDed in tne body 
of the repor' 

Among tresq, school s , 19 programs involved several teacher: in a single 
school; the remainder of the pre rams were district-coordinatec efforts 
of several scnools. Fourteen scnool districts, m 3 states: were visited. 

The following chart incluaes information about the visitations. 
Because of the variety of ways :chools individualize instruction, i'^ some 
cases it was not possible or evant differentiate betw-^en individual 
classes. This /a: esreciallj ; ue in schools where much inr'::"uction 
occurred in a learning center :hp centralized areas, "he amount 
time spent observing any singl- -o^xz of pupils vari^n from to 50 
minutes. In ope^-space bv'^dlr: , tne observers usually found it convenient 
to move from one area tr ^.^nothe and observe iiK^?^esthan one g-^oup of children 
at the same time, ^ • 

Just as the smount of time spent observing pupijls varied, so did the 

discussions with teachers. The chart shows only those interviews which 

\, 

provided substantial information. . In mo^ schools the observers briefly 
talked to many ether people, such as principals and master tedchers . 

In most distr^wts, inte^^views were first Conducted wit'^ supe -intendentc 




\ 



directors of special projects and curriculum supervisors. Then the visits 
to individual schools followed. 
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Aopendix B ' 
Project Procedures 
Since this report is for school practitioners rather than for 
researchers, and since one of the two major data sources was observed current 
school practice, two kinds of field review were sought. First, for as 
many schools visited as possible, a draft surrmary of observations made- 
during the visit to the .school was prepared, and school personnel were 
invited to comment on the accuracy of the sunimary. Second, the total 
draft report was sent to some of the persons visited in order to obtain 
their criticisms and suggestions as to how to improve the usefulness of 
the report. 

All school visits were made from September through early December, 
1974. The first visits were made by both authors of this report. During 
those early visits, interview and observatioh procedures were tried 
out and modified, and studies were made as to the degree of agreement 
> between the two obsecvers in recording what was observed and what 
conclusions or inferences were drawn as a consequence of the observations 
and interviews. Having established the procedures which seemeds to 
yield the needed types of information, and having found an acceptable 
degree of agreement between observers, the remaining visits were made 
by one or the other of the two observers. 

At the outset the observers planned to develop a standard from for 
recording classroom observations and interviews with teachers. However 
so many differences among teachers and programs were encountered that 
this plan was abandoned. Instead, the observers made such notes as were 
relevant to each observation or interview. 

A progress report was prepared based on the first joint visit by 
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the two observers • Thut report described the degree of agreement between 
two reports, written independently by the two observers, based on that- 
first visit to four schools in one district. 

Apart from cne above check on agreement between th3 two observers., 
there are no specific methodologies to report. No novel methodology 

J' 

is claimed. This was a field study in which observers recorded and 
interpreted what they observed, supplemented by the literature review. - 
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